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It’s  All  Yours! 


Send  for  it  Now . .  Be  a  Master 
Twirler  .  .  Glorify  Your  Band 


Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  is  light  yet  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  itwill  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point.  The  diameter  permits  it  to  be  used  for  Anger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 
and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undeniable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on 
pavement. 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,’’  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


This 
Book 
Tells  All 


It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


Only  35  subscriptions ?  Poof!  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  every  montli  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  fesciiieting  stories, 
helpful  articles,  and  haBdreds  of  pictures. 


You’ll  Love  These  Stories 


It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tells  you  what  you  should  wear;  how  to  organize  a  drum  corps  or  a 
dance  bancL  Gives  you  all  the  news  about  otker  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  lose  hsdf  the  fun  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 


‘How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton” 


Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  just  how  contest  numbers 
should  be  played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  will  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 


YOU  can’t  tmacine  the  fun  there  is  in 
Twirlina  a  Baton  until  you  trjr  it  yourself. 

It  is  a  good,  healthy  e:»rcise,  toa 

The  instructioos  in  this  bo(A  are  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplihed  and  easy-to-understand  description. 


Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  ol  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 
You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 


Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  if  he 
desires. 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


I  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE 
VERY  LATEST...  SEND  ME 
*  *  YOUR  FREE  BOOK  *  • 
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of  ehmmge,  refmtment,  improvement.  And  thk  appliM  abo^^uMcal  inttnimants. 

^  Ewry  y«ar  bring*  in  new  Irinmphs  in  wind  bntnunadt  d**ign>;  kgproviiMMtt*— 
th*  rcault  of  ctmstent  resenreh.  Them  changes  ara  not  to  ngtiicfa  in  omwtcti^tpaar- 
anca  a*  in  eeousticel  betterment,  *cniitizad  action,  imprdi^  tons,  staibiliMd  scale 
accuracy.  This  year’s  Bocschcrs  are  more  beentifnl,  emsier  to  metier,  eeiier  to  pley 
than  instniments  here  ever  been  before.  } 

^  Do  yoa  went  to  know  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  mstnunant  yon  play— 
or  fancy  most?  Of  conrte,  yon  do.  It’s  a  matter  of  personal  prida^  to  yoi^  to  know 
the  very  Imtett.  Buascher  hat  prsparsd  a  tsrics  of  beautifal  boqlQed,  wUb  feteinet- 
ing  itoriet  and  the  most  interesting  pictnres  of  die  newest  nmdels,  dm  newest  bn* 
provements.  One  of  these  lovely  booklets,  in  many  colors,  it  yottrt.  ft  u  Free.  You 
need  but  dip  the  coupon,  indicate  the  instrument  in  which  yon  are  most  interested, 
fill  in  the  blanks,  and  mail,  srithout  obligation,  to  the  Home  of  Trtse  Tone  lsutm~ 
awntsl  Do  this  today  — t'/  you  awitf  to  know  the  lelett.  For  this  year,  et  elsreyt, 
Buascher  it'*eheed  of  the  timet.**  Send  coupon  todey. 


"h  For  Bandmasters,  Orchestra  Directors,  and  Instrumental  Supervisors  we  have  a 
new  general  catalog,  illustrating  and  dsecribing  all  wind  instruments  for  the 
orchestra  and  band— latest  models.  In  writing  for  this  catalog  we  would  be 
gready  interested  to  hear  of  tha  musical  activities  in  your  schooL  i, 


BUBSCHEa  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


Csflse 

Ne.702 


Address. 
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“Marimba?  Xylophtme?”  by  Clair  Omar  Musser . 6 

Cm  you  tell  one  from  the  other?  If  you  think  you  cm,  read 
this  ttory.  Then  you'll  know  you  can’t. 

“Never  Mind  the  Neighbors,”  by  W.  W.  Wagner . 10 

There  are  too  mmy  joke*  about  “the  boy  next  door  toith  a  trum¬ 
pet.’’  Mr.  Wagner  tell*  them  plenty. 
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Quality  at  a 
Emw  Price  I 

Elkhart  instruments  bring  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  those  folks  who  are  search¬ 
ing  for  high  quality  in  both  appearance 
and  performance  at  a  price  consistent 
with  a  reduced  budget. 

If  you  are  among  these  real  bargain  hunters 
find  out  now  what  Elkhart  hat  to  offer.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  factonr  guaranteed  instruments. 
33  popi^  models.  Built  by  experienced  crafts¬ 
men.  True  in  tone.  Tasteful  in  design.  Re¬ 
markably  smooth  and  nimble  in  perfi:»mance. 
Try  an  Elkhart  trumpet,  comet,  trombone, 
saxophone  or  any  band  instrument  at  your 
dealer’s  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  give 
you  more  fbr  each  dollar  of  price  than  you 
had  thought  possible.  You’ll  be  proud  to  play 
an  Elkhart  in  any  company.  Many  fine  school 
bands  are  entirely  equippra  with  Elkhara. 
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Elkhart  aualog.  It  tells  you  the  whole  story 
of ’’extra  value”  and  illustrates  and  prices  the 
newest  models.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  a 
a  copy  without  obhgarion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Think  of  Abe,  and  “Buck  Up” 

Do  you  think  you’re  having  a  tough  time? 
Does  it  seem  that  everything  under  the 
sun  has  happened  to  make  your  school 
days  tough  and  your  report  card  worse?  Then 
read  the  following  true  story  of  some  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  Lincoln  had  to  put  up  with  before  finally 
coming  out  on  top: 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man 
he  ran  for  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  and  was  badly 
swamped. 

He  next  entered  business,  failed  and  spent 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of 
a  partner. 

He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman 
to  whom  he  became  engaged — ^and  then  she  died. 

Entering  politics,  he  ran  for  Congress  and  was 
badly  defeated. 

He  failed  in  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Land  Office. 

He  was  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  1856  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  was  defeated. 

In  1858  defeated  by  Douglas. 

One  failure  after  another — ^bad  failures — great 
setbacks. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  America. 

Think  of  Lincoln  and  then  “buck  up.” 

Broadcasts  for  Washington  Centennial 

RESIDENT  HOOVER  heads  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  single  series  of  programs  ever  arranged 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington. 

There  will  be  28  celebrations  put  on  the  air 
between  Feb.  22  and  Thanksgiving  Day — the  official 
period  of  commemoration  as  decreed  by  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission. 

From  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  every  important  shrine  revered  in 
Washington’s  memory,  the  celebrations  will  be 
broadcast.  President  Hoover’s  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  broadcast  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  over  a  nationwide  network,  Monday, 
Feb.  22  at  12:30  A.  M.,  C.  S.  T. 

At  12. *00  A.  M.  on  the  same  day  Dr.  Walter 
Damrosch  will  direct.  12,000  school  children,  the 
massed  Army  and  Navy  Bands  and  the  thousands 
of  spectators  in  the  singing  of  “America.”  John 


Philip  Sousa  will  lead  the  bands  when  they  play 
“Hail  to  the  Chief.” 

Other  features  to  be  broadcast  are  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Ball,  the  reenactment  of  the  first  inaugural 
ceremonies,  the  dedication  of  the  $5,000,000  George 
Washington  Masonic  Memorial  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  exercises  in  the  Pan-American  Union.  Other 
air  events  will  include  broadcasts  from  Wakefield, 
Va.,  Washington’s  birthplace;  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Fredericksburg,  where  Washington  once  lived. 

A  Music  Class  of  6,500,000  Pupils 

WALTER  DAMROSCH  instructs  the  lar¬ 
gest  music  class  in  the  world,  with  more 
than  6,500,000  pupils  listening  every  Fri¬ 
day  to  his  Music  Appreciation  Hour  over  com¬ 
bined  coast-to-coast  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  networks. 

The  class,  whose  pupils  occupy  school  rooms 
scattered  through  all  the  forty-eight  states,  has 
increased  in  attendance  by  2,000,000  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Music  Appreciation  Hour  is  now  broad¬ 
cast  through  seventy-one  stations  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  Dr.  Damrosch  believes  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  evinced  by  children  in  the  programs 
is  a  very  definite  refutation  of  spasmodic  charges 
that  appreciation  of  good  music  is  on  the  wane. 
Further  refutation  is  seen  m  the  nation-wide  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  regular  NBC  Saturday  broadcasts  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  of  the  NBC  Symphonic 
Hour,  which  Damrosch  conducts  each  Sunday. 

Choral  Ode  to  George  Washington 

OHN  ALDEN  CARPENTER,  American 
composer,  has  been  asked  by  the  United 
States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mission  to  compose  a  choral  ode  in  honor  of  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  the  Ode,  as  yet  unnamed,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  time  for  performance  during  the  period 
of  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  selected  for  this  honor 
as  a  composer  thoroughly  representative  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  American  ideals.  He  has  achieved  fame 
as  the  composer  of  the  orchestral  suites,  “Adven¬ 
tures  in  a  Perambulator,”  a  “Concertino,”  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  three  ballets — ^“The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta,”  “Krazy-Kat,”  and  “Skyscrapers” — as  well 
as  many  concert  songs,  and  “The  Home  Road,” 
one  of  the  few  songs  of  the  world  war  period  which  is 
still  sung. 
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twenty  tones.  All 
throng  the  eariy  Girls* 
tian  era  these  instru¬ 
ments  shared  popularity 
with  the  ancient  stringed 
instruments. 

Later  we  have  literary 
reference  Fortunatus 
of  Poitiers  (d.  609)  of  a 
characteristic  instrument 
similar  to  the  “Ranat” 


tween  a  Xylophone  and  a  Marimba?” 

From  the  audience  numbering  over 
three  hundred,  two  answos  to  the  first 
question  were  correct,  and  mme  to  the 
second.  Before  the  demonstration  had 
progressed  many  minutes  the  little  act 
of  memorable  evening  in  1909  was 
again  enacted.  One  of  the  band  direc¬ 
tors  quietly  retreated  to  the  University 
Ubrary  to  consult  Webster.  He  found 
the  definition  to  be  identical  to  the 
one  found  by  the  lad  in  1909.  He  im- 
mediatdy  consulted  the  University 
“Britannica”  with  the  same  results.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  music 
public  of  today  is  in  a  quandary  when 
the  word  “Xylophone,”  “Marimba”  and 
kindred  instruments  are  mentioned. 

First,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  classi¬ 
fication.  There  are  countless  people  who 
have  been  erroneously  informed  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  Marimba 
and  its  contemporary,  the  Xylof^one. 
Before  advancing  any  further  let  me  ex¬ 
plain  explicitly  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference  whatsoever  between  the 
two  instruments.  You  hear  the  ac¬ 
cordionist  call  his  instrument  a  “Con¬ 
certina,”  the  vidinist  calls  his  instru¬ 
ment  a  “fiddle” — the  automobQe  owner 
speaks  of  his  “motor  car,”  but  when 
Marimba  and  Xylofdione  are  mentioned 
there  is  much  discussion  and  erroneous 
dispute.  Xylq^one,  as  you  have 
learned,  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  —  Xjdo,  meaning  wood  —  and 
phone — phono  or  sound.  This  has  been 
the  popular  name  of  this  type  of  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  North  American  continent, 
while  the  Central  and  South  Americans 
called  their  instruments  of  simQar  de¬ 
sign  the  Marimba. 

Centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  this  type  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
country  which  is  now  Guatemala.  Their 
early  instruments  were  of  the  type  as 
“Webster”  defines  the  Xylophone,  but 
by  no  means  were  they  the  pioneers  and 
inventors  of  this  type  of  instrument. 

During  the  time  of  the  Aryan  immi¬ 
grations  through  India  2000  years  B.  C., 
the  Hindus  and  the  Siamese,  as  well  as 
the  Chinese,  were  playing  this  type  of 
musical  instrument.  This  instrument  was 
called  the  “Ranat”  (to  which  there  are 
many  aiudogous  in  China  and  Japan) 
and  was  tuned  to  the  Chinese  pentatonic 
scale.  The  tones  of  the  pentatonic  series 
may  be  roughly  reimsented  by  our  F, 
G,  A,  Bb,  C,  and  D.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Confucius  (d.  478  B.  C.)  that 
these  instruments  were  enlarged  to  over 


their  access  to 
the  rare  woods 
that  grew  abund¬ 
antly  in  their 
forests.  The  fe¬ 
male  “Hormin- 
go”  tree,  which 
is  a  species  of 
the  Rosewood 
used  in  the  in¬ 
struments  of  our 
present  day  man¬ 
ufacture,  grew 
abundantly  in  the 
territory  which  is 


Th»  Marimba  idaa 
had  a  primiitiva  ba- 
gmmmg.  This  "high 
school  muticiam"  of 
darkast  Africa  ia  a 
wmnar  of  many  prixas 
for  his  toork  on  tha 
"slats’’  and  gourds, 
but  alas  ha  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  which  to  pin 
his  medals. 


now  Guate- 
mala.  Their 
early  instru- 

the  struc- 
ture 

European 
insftrumenits, 
bui  they 
soon  discov¬ 
ered  the  laws  of  resonance  which  they 
applied.  These  resonators  throuj^out 
the  last  two  centuries  have  been  made 
of  fine  Cedar. 

The  instrument  migrated  to  Mexico, 
South  America  and  Africa.  The  Afri¬ 
can  instruments  are  still  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  age  and  emfrfoy  the  use  of  gourds 
or  calabashes  as  resonators.  Various 
and  weird  effects  have  been  produced 
by  the  artisans  who  have  been  manufac¬ 
turing  this  t3q)e  of  instrument.  Over 
small  holes  at  the  bottoms  of  the  res¬ 
onators  a  small  dried  skin  vibrating 
membrane  or  diaf^ungm  has  been 
stretched.  This  gives  off  a  queer  buss¬ 
ing  sound  as  the  instrument  is  ;dayed. 

About  fifty  years  ago  American  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  manufacturers  began 


used  by  the  Bards  in  Scandinavia  and 
Northern  Germany.  The  instnnnent  was 
redesigned  and  called  the  “Glockenspiel.” 
Later  in  the  seventeenth  century  this 
instrument  was  made  to  substitute  metal 
bars  for  the  sound  elements  and  the 
name  “Xylcq^ne”  was  adopted  for  all 
wooden  bar  instruments. 

Long  before  this,  however,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Indians  in  Central 
America  were  making  the  Marimba. 
Senor  Don  F.  Sanches  Latour,  a  native 
of  Guatemala,  and  former  Minister  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  done  much  re¬ 
search  work  to  delve  into  the  history  of 
the  early  Marimba. 

The  reason  for  the  exceptional  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Central  American  Indians  in 
develt^ing  the  Marimba  was  due  to 
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ductors  and  fine  musicians  tremble  at 
the  word  “Marimba"  or  “Xjdi^iboDe’’? 
Here  is  the  answer — they  have  not 
heard  the  new  instruments  and  are  un¬ 
aware  of  their  fine  tuning  and  quality 
of  t<M»e.  Why  should  this  new  creation 
have  any  brtter  tone  quality  than  the 
one  of  a  few  3rears  ago?  you  ask.  The 
theorem  of  the  great  French  mathema¬ 
tician,  Fourier,  has  shown  mathematic- 
ally  that  the  tone  of  a  wooden  bar 
iqx>n  being  excited  into  periods  of  vi¬ 
bration  is  a  common  sum  of  !»innpl» 
tones. 

This  composite  mass  of  musical 
tones,  of  which  one  is  the  fundamental 
and  the  others  being  classified  as  par- 
tials  or  parts  of  a  tone,  has  been  math- 
enuUiddly  analysed  and  purified  by 
modem  methods  of  tuning.  In  the  old 
methods  of  tuning,  the  bar,  igwn  being 
struck  by  the  mallet,  gave  off  inhar¬ 
monic  secondary  partials  were 

nearly  as  prominent  as  the  fmdamental 
t<Mie.  These  ig)per  partial  tones  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  simile  vibrations  of  a 
compound  motion  of  the  air  were  per¬ 
ceived  synthetically,  even  when  they 
were  not  perceived  analytically.  Due 
to  their  inharmonic  characteristics  they 
not  only  clashed  with  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  compound,  but  were  dis¬ 
sonant  in  their  rdation  to  the  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument 
itadf.  This  manifestation  caused  the 
layman,  as  well  as  the  critic,  to  con¬ 
demn  the  instrument  as  being  out  of 
tune. 

All  this  has  been  overcome  by  mod¬ 
em  science.  These  partials  are  now 
perfectly  tuned  to  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  compound.  They  have 
been  made  harmonic  intervals  in  them¬ 
selves  and  are  not  analytically  per¬ 
ceived  excq>t  by  direction  of  attention. 
Let  us  then  judge  the  Mxrimha  by  the 
modem  instrument  and  not  by  the 
crude  piece  of  twenty  years  ago.  Pi¬ 
anofortes  are  judged  by  the  modem 
creation  and  not  by  the  tinkling  clav¬ 
ier  of  the  Handel  age,  or  the  crude 
Harpsichord  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  modem  Marimba-Xyl(q)hone  is 
second  only  to  the  piano  in  range  of 
scale  and  tone  coloring.  The  ideal  in¬ 
strument  of  this  type  is  four  and  one- 
half  ocUves  in  register,  starting  with 
the  first  C  below  Middle’  C  on  the 
pnano  and  extending  to  G  in  the  fourth 
octave  above  Middle  C.  When  the 
proper  soft  wound -mallets  ate  used  in 

(Cootfaiaed  on  page  42) 


vaudeville  stage  has  reformed  and  pre¬ 
sents  for  the  most  part  only  high  class 
artistry.  The  wild  Xylophone  racket 
has  taken  the  detour  with  the  slapstick 
and  the  “bicycle  act.”  I  could  name 
here  more  than  a  doaen  noted  orches¬ 
tra  conductors  of  the  day  that  fairly 
shudder  when  the  word  “X)dophone” 
is  mentioned,  and  again  why — simply 
because  they  have  had  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  to  interpret  it  as  a  ballyhoo  jaxz 
instrument. 

There  have  been  a  few  noble  crite- 
rions,  however,  who  have  forsaken  the 
wild  antics  of  the  stage  artist  and  in 
turn  have  written  fine  music  for  the 
instrument  as  well  as  producing  many 
fine  pig)ils — some  of  them  i^)ring  ov^ 
the  weddy  broadcasts  of  today.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  American 
Marimba  made  its  debut.  It  was  classed 
as  a  kin  instrument  to  the  Xylophone 
but  decidedly  individual.  Its  charac¬ 
teristic  resembled  the  Central  American 
instrument,  eqiecially  in  tone.  The 
chief  features  were  the  thin  bars  of  the 
keyboard  mounted  on  a  suspended  cord 
above  the  resonatws,  giving  the  bars 
more  elasticity  in  vibration.  Softer 
mallet  heads  were  used  for  playing 
and  soon  the  effects  obtained  began  to 
resemble  an  organ  in  tone  characteristic. 

The  race  was  on — Marimba  versus 
Xylophone.  The  manufacturers  in  de¬ 
grees  of  development  of  both  instru¬ 
ments  gradually  forced  a  compromise. 
The  finer  Xylophones  embodied  the 
features  of  the  Marimba  and  the  large 
Marimbas  were  incorporating  the  finer 
points  of  the  Xylophone.  What  then — 
the  final  compromise — ^with  the  result 
that  the  finest  tuned  percussion  instru¬ 
ment  of  today  bears  the  name  “Marim- 
ba-Xylophone."  Here  is'  tte  creation 
of  the  leading  acousticians  and  sound 
theorists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Why  then  do  some  orchestra  con¬ 


vanous  woods — Maple,  Kosewooo,  \.,o- 
cus,  etc.  The  scale  was  our  diatonic 
with  Bb  added.  This  is  the  instrument 
that  Webster  defines.  While  Henry 
Ford  was  busy  ,  making  his  first  horse¬ 
less  carriage,  fine  woods  were  imported 
and  the  new  methods  of  tuning  were 
devised.  Metal  resonator  tubes  were 
incorporated  and  the  newly  l^^)roved 
instruments  won  instant  recognition. 

Due  to  the  resistance  of  the  felt  upon 
which  the  bars  were  mounted  together 
with  the  inertia  of  the  thick  key,  the 
instrument  gave  off  a  cri^  musical  tone 
of  short  duration.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  vaudeville  stage  was  coming 
into  its  own  and  due  to  the  novelty  of 
the  instrument  it  gained  popularity  like 
wildfire.  The  colorful  showmanship  of 
the  performer  on  the  Xyliphone  and 
the  gymnastic  effects  of  the  dexterous 
player  brouf^t  such  acts  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  For  many  years  the  Xylophone 
artists  pdayed  their  act  in  much  the 
«.in»  fashion.  To  the  “Forte”  strains 
of  a  “William  Tell”  introduction  the 
pilayer  would  come  rushing  out  wildly 
to  his  instrument,  and  with  two  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  rubber  mallets,  race 
madly  ig>  and  down  the  keyboard.  Hair 
flying  wildly  over  the  eyes,  the  prfayer 
pjresented  the  shadow  of  a  madman  try¬ 
ing  to  take  revenge  on  the  |X>or  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  pMiblk  ap)p>lauded!  and  why? — 
because  of  three  reasons.  First,  their 
lack  of  taste  for  good  music;  second, 
the  novelty  of  the  instrument;  and 
third,  the  showmanship  of  the  p>la)rer. 
That  was  a  few  years  ago.  Today 
Uungs  have  changed — the  radio  has 
educated  the  public  to  good  music, 
quality,  tone  and  expression.  The 
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I  will  call  “enthusiasm  un- 
der  restraint  or  discipline.” 

But  music  does  more 
than  this,  too.  It  contrib- 
utes  to  health,  for  a  boy  or 
girl  in  a  military  band  or 
a  concert  orchestra  must 
learn  correct  posture,  not 
only  to  play  his  instru- 
ment  properly,  but  to  add 
an  air  of  correctness  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the 
r  organization.  Doctors  have 

said  they  know  of  nothicf 
better  for  a  child’s  lungs 
than  to  blow  a  wind-instru¬ 
ment. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  my 
“Eulogy”  on  the  benefits  of  music.  It 
is  the  joy  that  the  student  gets  out  of 
it  right  now — the  sugar  coating  on  the 
1^1,  so  to  speak — for  those  who  think 
of  music  as  a  means  of  education  only. 
The  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
student  finds  that  coating  goes  all  the 
way  through — if  he  gives  it  fair  trial. 
The  joy  is  lasting,  for  through  his 
quickened  perceptions,  he  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  niceties  of  music,  not  only, 
but  of  the  other  arts,  too.  His  senses 
have  become  refined. 

In  music  as  in  every  other  accom¬ 
plishment,  one  should  start  early — if 
one  is  to  advance  far.  It  is  in  the  first 
few  years  of  existence  that  many  habits 
and  tendencies  are  formed.  It  is  far 
easier  to  form  right  habits  at  this  stage 
than  to  try  to  change  them  over  at  a 
later  date.  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
one  should  be  urged  to  study  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  a  baby,  because  there  is  only 
one  genius  to  thousands  like  the  rest  of 
us.  But  I  do  maintain  that  you  can 
develop  a  sense  of  the  A  B  C’s  of  musk 
— of  the  fundamratals  of  tone  and 
ihythm — at  an  early  age  much  more 
easily  and  securely  than  you  can  at  a 
later  time  and  that  this  sense  will  last. 

I  further  maintain  that  music  in  the 
public  schools  b  a  blessing  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  instrumental  class  work — pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  teacher  knows  the 
instrument — not  for  a  long  period,  how¬ 


ever,  or  for  every  student.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  shows  any  talent  or  particular  de¬ 
sire  to  go  ahead,  he  should,  by  all 
means,  go  to  a  good  teacher  who  spe¬ 
cializes  on  thb  instrument  and  who  will 
drill  him  according  to  hb  individual 
needs.  At  thb  early  stage  I  also  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  good  equip¬ 
ment.  Nothing  b  so  discouraging  to  a 
student  as  a  poor  instrument  that  falb 
down  on  the  job  when  the  performer’s 
attention  b  on  such  things  as  fingers, 
lips,  tongue  and  the  sheet  before  him 
Poor  instruments,  even  when  pla)^  by 
professionab,  are  (kficient  in  tonal 
quality  and,  what  b  worse,  accuracy  of 
pitch.  And,  with  such  an  instrument,  it 
b  impossible  for  a  student  ever  to  learn 
what  b  right. 

The  success  of  my  own  band  I  lay  in 
good  measure  to  these  things  and  to 
the  cooperation  I  have  received  from 
my  p(q;>ib  and  their  parents.  I  have 
alwa3rs  maintained  strict  discipline 
among  my  students,  tau^t  them  that 
uniformity  of  detail  b  the  only  way  to 
create  a  smqjpy  appearance  and  a 
snappy  band.  There  must  be  no  ragged 
edges  anywhere.  The  same  thing  ^pfdies 
to  instruments,  too.  I  want  a  uniform 
trumpet  section,  drum  section  and  clari¬ 
net  section  and  the  only  way  b  to  have 
one  make  of  trumpets,  one  make  of 
clarinets,  and  they  to  be  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  made. 

My  own  music  education  started  early 
in  Italy.  My  great  grandfather  and 
grandfather  were  very  fine  musicians 
and  my  father  was  one  of  Italy’s  great¬ 
est  flutbts.  He  conducted  hb  own 
orchestra,  which  at  one  time  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  play  for  the  King,  at  festivi¬ 
ties  which  were  to  last  for  a  week.  The 
story  goes  that  they  {leased  the  King  so 
well  that  they  were  kept  for  three 
months. 

Then,  as  a  former  citizen  of  Italy, 
the  land  of  opera  ind  song,  I  say  and 
earnestly  believe,  that  with  young 
America’s  increasing  appreciation  of 
music,  in  ten  years  hence  America  wOl 
be  the  musk  center  of  the  worid. 


L^poit,  Now 

Although  music  as  a  factor 
in  education  has  long  been 
recognized  by  teachers,  it  b 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  taken  its  ri^tful  position  and  b 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  factors 
in  developing  the  mind,  morab  and 
health  of  the  child. 

The  words  of  educators  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “It  trains  the  memory,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  imagination,  quickens  the  per- 
cq>tion,  encourages  concentration  and 
forms  disciplinary  habits.”  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  actually  seen  children, 
seemin^y  suffering  from  incurable  in- 
erUa  and  sluggishness  of  mind  in  their 
regular  studies,  develop  an  astonishing 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  band. 
Perhapssgkhe  glamour  of  the  instruments 
and  the  uniforms  helped,  but  no  matter, 
the  interest  came  just  the  same. 

There  b  scarcely  another  subject 
which  teaches  the  child  to  be  so  exact, 
to  respond  quickly,  and  thereby  learn 
self-control,  as  much  as  does  music,  for, 
once  a  mistake  b  made,  there  b  no 
chance  to  correct  it.  Too  many  mistakes 
mean  that  someone  else  gets  the  ];^e. 
And,  in  my  experience,  there  b  little  a 
student  dreads  more  than  to  lose  hb 
place  in  the  band  or  orchestra. 

Then,  as  music  teaches  all  these 
things,  it  seems  to  me  it  goes  a  long 
way  towards  bringing  about  that  state 
of  mind  which  b  prodiKtive  of  the 
world’s  greatest  work — a  state  of  mind 


Never  Mind  the 
Neighbors 

By  W.  W.  Wagner 


AMERICA’S  great  states- 
man-philos(^er,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  once 
very  sagely  remarked  that  if 
you  would  “empty  your  purse 
into  your  head,  no  man  can 
take  it  away  from  you.” 

Education  never  comes  amiss 
and  many  times  something  you 
have  learned,  perhaps  just  as  a 
pastime  or  a  hobby,  will  prove 
of  immeasurable  value  to  you. 
What  you  have  learned  is  very 
definitely  yours,  to  lie  dormant 
or  to  be  used  to  your  advan¬ 
tage,  as  you  choose.  Musical 
education  is  oft’  times  consid¬ 
ered  as  strictly  cultural  and  a 
vast  majority  of  student  musi¬ 
cians  have  no  intention  or  de¬ 
sire  to  become  professional 
musicians.  Yet  in  spite  of  that, 
the  early  musical  training  of 
many  a  man  is  turned  to  good 
account  in  later  years. 

No  one  doubts  the  cultural 
good  or  the  mental  discii^ine 
which  the  study  of  a  musical 
instrument  offers.  The  warden 
of  a  large  penitentiary  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  statement 
that  “if  you  teach  a  boy  to 
blow  a  horn  he  will  not  blow  a 
safe.”  One  wealthy  man  in 
Chicago  who  has  interested 
himself  in  bettering  the  living 
conditions  in  the  slums  where 
many  of  that  city’s  gangsters 
are  bom  and  bred,  has  estab¬ 
lished  community  houses  where 
music  is  a  very  important 
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study.  He  claims  that  musical  train¬ 
ing  does  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  start  a  boy  on  the  right  road 
to  clean  living.  A  recent  survey  of  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
revealed  that  the  students  who  were 
musicians  were  gettmg  higher  academic 
marks  simply  because  of  the  mental  dis- 
ci[^e  of  musical  training. 

When  this  writer  was  a  youngster,  just 
starting  to  play  the  comet,  friends  and 
neighbors  would  call  on  us  and  would 
hear  me  practice.  As  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day,  I  can  hear  my  parents  comment,  as 
they  always  did,  “Oh,  yes,  we  are  giving 
him  comet  lessons,  but  of  course,  we  do 
not  want  him  to  become  a  {Kofessional 
musician.”  In  those  days  the  profes¬ 
sional  was  a  long-haired  temperamental 
creature,  generally  poor  and  often  deep 
in  the  aroma  of  rum.  Those  days  have 
passed  into  history  so  that  nowdays  the 
professional  player  ranks  with  doctors, 
lawyers  and  other  high  class  profes¬ 
sional  men.  The  advent  of  the  radio  has 
given  very  profitable  work  to  hundreds 
of  musicians  and  the  demand  for  teach¬ 
ers  has  increased  faster  than  the  sui^ly. 

A  youthful  pupil  of  mine,  Charles 
Dickerhoff,  has  had  a  very  interesting 
experience  with  his  music.  One  day  his 
father  met  me  down  town  and  stoi^d 
to  ask  me  if  I  could  teach  Charles  how 
to  play  a  trumpet.  I  said  I  would  try 
and  so  the  following  week  Charles 
started  to  take  lessons.  He  was  about 
15  years  old  then,  became  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  student  and  {Noticed  diligently. 
When  he  graduated  from  High  School  he 
was  playing  first  chair  solo  comet  and 
was  doing  a  good  job  of  it,  too.  Then 
he  went  to  college  and  by  i^ajdng  in  a 
school  dance  orchestra  he  was  able  to 
pay  almost  all  of  his  expenses. 

His  first  summer  out  of  college  he  got 
a  job  playing  in  an  orchestra  which  made 
an  interesting  tour  of  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  such  {daces  as  Ice¬ 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  England  and  Scotland.  He  not 
only  visited  these  countries  but  be  also 
received  a  generous  salary  and  his  board 
and  stateroom  were  furnished  to  him 
free  of  charge.  Needless  to  say,  he  was 
a  very  happy  boy  and  his  e)q)erience 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  used  his  spare  time  to  advantage 
while  he  was  attending  high  school. 

Hundreds  of  others  have  been  able  to 
make  their  music  pay  them  in  no  small 
degree.  Some  have  been  content  to  earn 
their  way  through  college,  while  others 
have  become  famous  musicians  with 


salaries  that  run  into  unbelievable  fig¬ 
ures.  Another  great  army  of  players 
have  not  attempted  to  play  profession¬ 
ally  but  have  taken  iq>  other  pursuits. 
This  latter  class  can  thank  music  for 
their  ability  to  think  a  little  faster  and 
to  concentrate  on  a  difficult  problon 
with  a  clearer  vision.  Then  when  one 
considers  the  vast  amount  of  pleasure 

- — — - - 


Although  the  entire  state  was  in  the 
grip  of  sub-zero  ten4>erature  and  bliz¬ 
zards,  more  than  two  hundred  attended 
the  Conference  of  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tors,  held  at  the  University  of  Iowa  on 
Saturday,  January  30.  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Rigbter,  director  of  music  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  was  the  official  host  and  Glenn  C. 
Bainum,  director  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  band,  was  the  {uincipal  speaker. 
Through  his  excellent  personality  and  his 
wide  understanding  of  band  {woblems, 
Mr.  Bainum  injected  a  great  amount  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  into  the  entire 
conference.  The  informal  demonstraticm 
of  contest  numbers  by  the  University  of 
Iowa  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
O.  £.  Van  Doren,  Mr.  Bainum  and  other 
visiting  directors  proved  to  be  very  help¬ 
ful  to  the  bandmasters  {nresent. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Fitzgerald,  director.  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  made  everybody  feel 
mij^ty  welcome  in  his  address  which 
immediately  ixreceded  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  problems  of  band 
conducting  and  maimgement  at  which 
Mr.  Bainum  presided.  Other  questions 
came  iq>  for  discussion,  and  there  was 
a  general  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  School  Musician  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  secured  the  manuscr4>ts 
of  three  of  the  very  important  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  busy  day.  They  are:  “Con¬ 
test  Management,”  by  W.  Dean  McKee, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa.  “Military  Bands”  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  R.  Lewis,  {nrofessor  and  head 
of  military  science  and  tactics.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  and  “The  Scluxd  Band  Di¬ 
rector,”  by  M.  M.  Mclntire,  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Audubon  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Iowa  Hi^  School  Music 


to  be  derived  from  actually  ikying  in 
a  band  or  orchestra  many  of  us  consider 
ourselves  amply  rqpaid  for  the  time 
spent  in  learning  to  play. 

So  hitch  iq>  your  belt  and  a  new 
resolution  to  study  a  little  harder  and 
to  take  your  music  a  little  more  seri¬ 
ously  because  you  cannot  escape  a  rich 
reward. 


Association.  These  edifying  discussions 
will  be  published  in  early  issues  of  this 
magazine. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  papers  on 
the  program,  all  of  which  bear  intriguing 
csq>tions  and  are  by  men  frcnn  whom  we 
would  all  like  to  hear.  “Technical  Weak¬ 
nesses  Revealed  by  Freshman  Tryouts,” 
by  Dr.  O.  E.  Van  Doren,  director  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  Band;  “Technic  of  the 
Woodwind  Instruments,”  by  James  Meli- 
char,  director  of  Municipal  Band,  Cedar 
Falls;  “Technic  of  the  Brass  Instru¬ 
ments,”  by  William  Vesley,  director 
Washington  High  School  Band,  Cedar 
Rapids;  “Instnmaentation  and  Tonal 
Balance,”  by  Gerald  R.  Prescott,  siq)er- 
visor  of  instrumental  music,  Iowa  City; 
“The  Marching  Band,”  by  Mr.  Bainum. 

Dr.  BriKe  E.  Mahan,  director  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division,  presided  over 
the  dinner  in  the  evening.  Speakers  of 
this  occasion  were  P.  G.  Tj>pham  of 
Charles  City,  i^esident  Iowa  Hig^ 
School  Music  Association,  who  talked  on 
“The  1932  Music  Contests.”  Mr.  Bai¬ 
num  spoke  on  “Boys  and  Bands.” 
“Bands  and  Music”  was  Dr.  P.  G. 
Clapp’s  subject,  while  Dean  Paul  C. 
Packer  talked  oa  “Music  and  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Both  of  these  latter  goitlnnen 
are  of  the  University  faculty. 

The  unusual  setting  in  which  this  con¬ 
ference  was  held  contributed  much  to 
its  success.  The  morning  (Mrogram  and 
luncheon  were  held  in  the  artistically 
furnished  Memorial  Union,  which  is  like 
an  immense  parlor,  and  the  afternoon 
sessions  were  hel^  in  the  (Rd  CiqMtol, 
whidi,  alas,  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


Iowa  Bandmasters 
Hold  State  Clinic 


How 

You  can  introduce 


Piano  Glass  Work 

on  your  First 

Teaching  Job 


Before  long,  you’ll  be  throu^ 
hi^  school  and  seriously  think¬ 
ing  about  your  future  work. 
For  many  of  you,  with  your  inter¬ 
est  in  music  and  the  splendid  accom¬ 
plishments  you  have  already  made 
along  this  line,  there  are  openings  in 
puUk  school  music.  The  many  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  thb  woric  offer  definite 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  of 
musical  talent  and  versatility.  As  “pub¬ 
lic  school  music”  no  longer  refers 
solely  to  the  singing  lesson,  but  has 
been  broadened  to  take  in  a  wide  and 
interesting  range  of  activities,  we  find 
that  the  person  destined  ultimately  to 
become  a  director  of  music  needs 
p>rq>aration  in  many  different  phases 
of  work.  Summer  schools  are  fiUed 
with  men  and  women  learning  to  blow 
horns,  acquiring  some  technique  in 
[laying  stringed  instruments,  and  study¬ 
ing  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  these  in¬ 
struments  in  classes. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  jnano 
training  has  been  finding  its  way  into 
more  and  more  public  school  s3rstems. 
When  we  consider  how  fundamental  an 
instrument  is  the  piano  and  how  valu¬ 
able  as  preparaticm  for  further  music 
study,  H  is  surprising  that  tremendous 
strides  in  this  field  have  come  only  in 


the  last  few  years.  We  have  now  ar¬ 
rived,  however,  at  a  day  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  supervisor  who  is  not 
preparing  to  teach  piano  classes,  or  at 
least  to  siqxrvise  them,  is  liable  to  find 
himself  inadeqxiately  trained. 

At  the  present  time,  piano  classes  are 
being  taught  in  more  than  a  thousand 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Every  month  this  figure  grows.  Some 
of  you  may  have  the  opportunity,  in 
the  near  futiue,  of  inaugurating  piano 


- WANTED - 

Have  you  an  extra  copy  of  the 
National  Sdtool  Band  Contest 
Yearbook  for  1926?  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  hat  a  eompUta  fUa  of 
the  Yearbooks  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music  in  both  band  and 
ordsestra  divisions  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  1926  istsie.  If  any  one 
has  a  copy  of  this  book  in  good 
condition  that  they  teould  like  to 
contribute  to  the  files  of  our  ofi- 
dal  magaxina,  we  wiU  appredata 
U  very  muds  if  you  wsB  send  it 
in  to  this  ofice.  The  Editor. 


classes  in  communities  where  this  work 
has  not  been  previously  organised. 

Naturally  the  problem  varies  with 
the  different  conditions  encountered  in 
each  place.  Where  there  is  some 
prejudice  to  overcome,  the  task  is  a 
slow  one  and  requires  much  missionary 
work  and  patience.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  usual  case  is  one  in  which  the 
school  lacks  only  information  on  the 
advantages  and  possibilities  of  group 
lessons  and  has  not  hitherto  had  a  per¬ 
son  to  take  the  lead  and  to  make  this 
further  contribution  to  the  curriculum. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce  {>iano  class  work  into  the  first 
schod  where  you  teach.  The  siqxrin- 
tendent  is  usually  the  man  who  must 
be  convinced  and  who  will  then  co- 
c^rate  with  you  in  securing  the  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  for  carr)ring  on  this 
new  plan.  So  it  is  your  job  to  show 
him,  not  only  that  piano  class  training 
will  be  valuable  to  the  students,  but 
also  that  it  is  entirely  feasible. 

As  you  are  undertaking  to  spread  in¬ 
formation  on  piano  class  work  through 
every  possible  agency,  don’t  forget  the 
“power  of  the  press.”  Get  acquainted 
with  the  local  editors  and  encourage 
them  to  set  aside  space  for  articles  on 
the  value  of  music  education  and  for 
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announcements  of  the  different  musical 
activities  being  conducted  in  your 
schooL 

Enlist  the  interest  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  You  need  only 
prove  to  them  that  a  movement  is  for 
the  good  of  their  children,  and  they 
become  your  powerful  allies.  Usually, 
this  organization  is  a  strong  force  and 
can  be  the  means  of  convincing  school 
officials  that  piano  classes  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  program. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  these  classes 
yourself,  be  sure  that  you  have  the 
necessary  training,  and  this  leads  us  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  from  which  class  piano 
instructors  have  been  drawn.  Some¬ 
times  this  woric  in  the  public  schools 
is  done  by  local  private  teachers  who 
come  to  the  school  certain  hours  a  week 
to  give  class  lessons.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  good  piano  teachers,  but  often  fall 
down  in  their  knowledge  of  groiq>  pro¬ 
cedure.  Many  who  are  successful  with 
individual  lessons  make  conspicuous 
failures  in  the  public  schools,  since  they 
are  frequently  unable  to  keep  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  whole  group  and  to  give 
the  instruction  to  several  pupils  instead 
of  one  at  a  time. 

Examples  of  this  kind  were  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  trend  toward  em¬ 
ploying  grade  teachers  to  give  i^o 
class  lessons  as  an  after-school  activity. 
Again,  there  was  likely  to  be  a  weak 
spot.  These  teachers  have  had  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  group  procedure, 
but  few  of  them  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  of  piano  teaching  to  insure 
their  success  in  this  highly  specialized 
field. 

Who,  then,  is  the  ideal  public  school 
piano  class  teacher?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  The  one  who  has  two-fold 
preparation — ^who  not  only  knows  the 
princi]^  of  good  piano  teaching  and 
plays  well  enough  to  demonstrate  his 
teaching,  but  who  also  has  made  a 
specific  study  of  chQd  psychology  and 
classroom  {M'ocedure.  Teachers  pos¬ 
sessing  this  training  are  fortunately  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous.  As  group 
piano  teaching  continues  to  grow,  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  which  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  are  offering  coinses  of 
this  type.  Two  years  ago,  there  were 
about  forty  schools  in  the  country 
where  training  for  class  piano  teachers 
was  available.  Now  there  are  more 
than  150  such  schoob. 

If  you  are  aiming  to  be  a  public 
school  supervisor,  you  may  find  it  well 
to  take  stock  of  your  piano  teaching 


SINCE  1929,  Miss  Ella  H. 

Mason,  who  for  nine  years 
successfully  conducted  piano 
classes  in  the  public  schoob  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  has 
given  method  courses  in  various 
universities,  has  been  the  i^o 
class  specialbt  of  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music.  Music  students,  teachers 
and  school  officials  are  invited  to 
write  to  her  for  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  group 
piano  instruction. 

The  foUowing  four  publications, 
prepared  particularly  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  piano  classes  in  the 
public  schoob,  are  avaibble. 

The  Guide  for  Conducting 
Piano  Classes  in  the  Schools, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Music  Super- 
vbors’  National  Conference,  db- 
cusses  in  detail  the  princqdes 
underlying  the  piano  class  move¬ 
ment  and  also  gives  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  inauguration  and 
instruction  of  classes.  Although 
it  was  prepared  as  an  aid  to  those 
giving  instruction  in  the  public 
schoob,  it  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  private  teacher 
as  well.  Cost  10c. 

The  National  Survey  of  Piano 
Classes  in  Operation  contains  re¬ 
ports  from  250  questionnaires 
which  were  received  from  those 
who  have  had  actual  piano  class 
experience.  Since  these  reports 
comt  from  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  they  reflect  a  national  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  classes. 
Cost  15c. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Piano  Classes  in 


equipment.  Be  sure  that  the  school 
in  which  you  take  your  training  offers 
a  normal  course  in  thb  work.  Make  a 
study  of  the  different  piano  class 
methods  on  the  market.  Weigh  their 
possibilities.  See  as  many  of  them 
demonstrated  as  possible.  Decide 
what  you  h<^  piano  classes  in  your 
school  can  contribute;  formulate  yoiu* 
goal;  and  then  do  not  be  afraid,  when 
you  have  had  sufficient  background,  to 
develop  the  plan  of  teaching  which 


Operation  contains  reports  from 
the  directors  of  music  in  twelve 
cities  where  the  piano  class  work 
has  been  outstandingly  successful. 
The  different  or^nization  plans 
used  in  these  cities  suggest  many 
possibilities  for  carrying  on 
groip  1^0  instruction.  Cost  5c. 

Shall  Piano  Class  Instruction 
Be  Given  in  Our  Schools  con¬ 
tains  opinions  of  well-known  edu¬ 
cators,  orchestra  conductors,  con¬ 
cert  pianbts,  etc.,  regarding  the 
value  of  piano  class  instruction  in 
the  public  schoob.  Cost  5c. 

Any  one  pamiffilet  will  be  sent 
without  charge,  but  the  actual 
jvinting  cost  b  asked  for  (hq)li- 
cate  copies,  or  where  more  than 
one  pamiffilet  b  ordered  at  any 
one  time.  In  case  several  different 
titles  are  requested,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  (me  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


will  come  closest  to  the  goal  you  have  in 
mind. 

And  these  are  some  of  the  results 
which  you  may  eiq)ect  from  well-con¬ 
ducted  piano  classes:  for  the  piqpib,  a 
happy  musical  experience  and  a  good 
foundation  for  other  musical  activities; 
for  the  school,  a  broadening  of  the 
curriculum  to  meet  modem  needs;  and 
for  the  teacher,'  stimulating  work  and 
the  satbfaction  of  having  taken  another 
forward  stq>. 


How 

Music 

Tickles  the  Air 


Another  Chapter  on  the  Acoustics 
of  Musical  Instruments 


By  L 

The  sort  of  aif  vibration  that  is 
used  by  musical  instruments  in 
the  production  of  tone  is  divided 
into  two  classes  or  kinds.  In  one  kind 
the  air  is  used  to  amfdify  vibrations  that 
are  produced  by  some  other  part  of  the 
instrumoit  and  one  body  of  air,  which 
cannot  be  changed  in  size  or  shape 
serves  as  amf^er  or  resonator  for  all 
the  t<mes  possible  for  that  instrument  to 
produce.  This  is  the  sort  of  air  vibration 
used  in  all  stringed  instruments  to  add 
to  the  tone  produced.  The  other  kind 
of  air  vibration  dq)ends  on  the  air  body 
itself  for  the  production  of  the  tone. 
S(»ne  other  vilnrating  part  may  be  used 
to  start  and  keq)  the  air  vibrating,  but 
the  tone  itself  depends  on  the  air  column 
or  body  for  its  color,  its  pitch,  and  its 
intensity.  Obviously,  in  an  instrument 
of  this  kind,  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
change  the  pitch  of  the  tone  played,  it 
is  necessary  to  change  in  scnne  way  the 
frequency  of  vibration  of  the  air  column 
giving  the  tone.  All  wind  instruments, 
including  the  pipe  organ,  are  in  this 
class. 

Althouj^  stringed  instruments  and 
wind  instruments  seon,  when  considered 
casually,  to  be  utteriy  different  in  the 
way  they  produce  tone,  so  far  as  the 
air  activity  in  each  is  c<msidered  they 
are  not  greatly  at  variance.  At  least, 
an  explanation  of  the  kinds  of  vibration 
possible  to  a  body  of  air  and  the  lea- 


1  o  y  d 

sons  for  them,  serves  to  explain  the  air 
activity  in  both  of  these  types  of  in¬ 
struments. 

To  ez{dain  these  kinds  of  air  vibration 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  what  has 
been  said  about  sound-waves,  especially 
the  fact  that  such  waves  are  composed 
of  pressure  and  rarefaction  waves,  one 
of  each  making  one  sound  wave,  and  the 
way  these  pressure  and  rarefaction 
waves  travel  in  every  direction  from 
♦h^ir  source.  Now  imagine  a  box  with 
a  <^)ening  in  the  top,  a  box  about 
one  foot  square  and  made  of  some  hard 
material  like  maple  or  q>ruce  wood.  If 
a  pressure  wave  is  introduced  into  this 
box  at  the  caning  in  the  top,  what  can 
we  visualize  as  happening?  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  this  pressure  wave  will  immedi¬ 
ately  siMead  until  it  reaches  the  limits 
set  the  inside  walls  of  the  box.  But 
when  this  pressure  wave  has  reached 
these  limitations  it  doesn’t  stop.  It  has 
traveled  only  a  few  inches,  and  we  know 
that  when  released  in  the  outside  air 
and  called  on  to  move  through  a  mass 
of  air  thousands  of  times  larger  than 
that  in  the  box,  this  same  pressure  wave 
will  travel  a  consideraUe  distance  before 
dying  away,  or,  in  other  words,  losing 
all  of  its  energy.  So  this  one  trip  in 
the  small  box  finds  the  pressure  wave 
with  almost  undiminished  energy,  and 
still  able  to  exert  considerable  of  a  push 
against  anything  with  iriiich  it  comes  in 


L  o  a  r 

contact.  So  if  the  inside  of  the  box  is. 
of  material  that  will  not  absorb  all  of 
this  “push,”  and  either  maple  or  qmxe 
would  absorb  very  little  of  it,  the  pres¬ 
sure  wave  is  reflected  fitxn  the  walls, 
finds  its  way  to  the  opening  where  it 
started,  and  thence  to  the  outside  air. 
As  this  pressure  wave  escapes  throu^ 
this  (^lening  it  leaves  behind  it  just  in¬ 
side  the  opening  a  corresponding  rare¬ 
faction  wave;  it  must  do  this  because 
the  pressure  wave  is  merely  a  crowding 
together  of  air  particles,  and  these  air 
particles  that  are  crowded  together  must 
c<Mne  from  some  place,  so  this  place  they 
come  fnmi  has  fewer  air  particles  than 
nonnal  to  it  and  is  in  reality  and  effect 
a  rarefaction  wave. 

IT  MAY  occur  to  some  to  wonder  why 
the  air  particles  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  this  rarefaction  wave  do  not  at 
once  rush  in  and  cancel  the  rarefacticm 
wave  by  restoring  the  normal  density  of 
the  air.  It  is  obvious  that  they  would 
attempt  to  do  this.  The  reason  they  do 
not  succeed  is  because  this  pressure 
wave,  and  consequently  the  rarefaction 
wave  associated  with  it,  is  traveling  at 
a  speed  greater  than  the  air  itself  can 
move.  Figure  it  for  yourself.  The 
speed  of  sound  is  known  to  be  about 
1,120  feet  per  second;  this  is  equal  to 
almost  800  miles  an  hour,  and  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  most  severe  wind  storms 
and  hurricanes,  air  in  a  body  cannot 
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travel  more  than  200  miles  in  an  hour. 
These  sound  waves  or  pulses  travel 
through  the  air  without  taking  the  air 
with  them.  Each  air  particle  moves  a 
slij^t  distance,  of  course,  but  it  is  sc 
slif^t  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it 
as  moving  at  all.  In  the  case  of  very 
faint  sounds  this  arc  of  motion  for  any 
air  particle  would  have  to  be  measured 
in  billionths  of  an  inch.  It  is  ^iparent 
that  before  the  air  itself  can  move  fast 
enou^  to  cancel  the  rarefaction  wave, 
the  rarefaction  wave  has  gone  from  that 
particular  place  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  pressure  wave  of  greater  density 
than  is  normal  to  the  air. 

The  rarefaction  wave  that  we  left  in 
the  box  just  inside  the  opening  will  do 
exactly  what  the  pressure  wave  did,  it 
will  spread  to  the  inside  walls  of  the 
box,  be  reflected  from  them,  find  its  way 
again  to  the  opening  and  esci^x  through 
it  to  the  outside  air.  Now  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  we  have  had  inside  the  box  the 
two  conditions  of  the  air  necessary  to  a 
sound-wave,  a  pressure  wave,  or  a  com¬ 
pression  wave,  and  a  suction  wave,  or 
a  rarefaction  wave.  Both  of  them 
escape  as  quickly  as  they  can  to  the 
outside  air  and  it  should  be  obvious 
that  they  caimot  do  this  without  putting 
in  the  outside  air  a  pressure  and  rarefac¬ 
tion  wave,  which  makes  a  sound  wave. 
The  size  of  the  box  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  opening  will  determine  how 
long  it  will  take  for  both  of  these  waves 
to  travel  through  the  box  and  reach  the 
outside  air.  If  it  takes  these  two  waves 
l/440th  of  a  second  to  do  this  the  sound¬ 
wave  started  will  have  a  frequency  of 
440  per  second  and  the  sound  we  hear 
will  have  a  pitch  of  440  or  the  standard 
violin  A.  If  we  use  a  larger  box  with 
the  same  size  opening  the  waves  in  the 
box  will  require  more  time  to  escape 
and  there  will  be  fewer  of  them  in  a 
second  and  the  sound  we  hear  will  be 
lower  in  pitch.  If  we  keep  the  box  the 
same  size  but  make  the  opening  larger 
the  waves  will  escape  more  quickly,  there 
will  be  more  of  them  in  a  second,  and 
the  sound  we  hear  will  be  hi^ier  in 
pitch.  Any  change  in  the  box  and  the 
opening  that  produces  these  results  will 
correspondingly  change  the  pitch  of  the 
tone  we  hear.  Any  confined  body  of  air 
has  a  certain  pitch  that  is  natural  to  it. 
It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  pressure  or  rarefaction  wave  into 
it;  in  other  words,  start  the  air  to  vibrat¬ 
ing,  but  if  this  could  be  done  whatever 
distance  the  waves  had  to  travel  to 


escape  from  the  confined  body  would 
determine  the  intch  we  would  hear. 

ITHOUT  going  into  the  details 
of  the  process  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  pressure  wave  part  of 
the  soimd  wave  is  leaving  the  box  opra- 
ing,  while  the  rarefaction  wave  is  ex¬ 
panding  inside  the  (q)ening  to  fill  the 
box,  and  the  opposite  is  also  true.  So  if 
the  compression  or  pressure  wave  in  the 
box  has  a  complex  pattern,  giving  a  tone 
that  has  tone  color,  this  pattern  is  rq>- 
resented  in  the  sound-wave  in  the  rare¬ 
faction  half  of  it.  This  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  value  of  what  we  hear;  that 
is  to  say,  each  half  of  the  sound-wave 
b  of  equal  or  the  same  value  so  far  as 
the  effect  on  the  ear  b  concerned.  The 
detaib  of  the  pattern  of  the  pressure 
wave  in  the  box  are  represented  by  a 
continuous  change  in  the  comjxession  of 
the  air  in  the  box  at  the  opening,  which 
b  the  only  i^e  they  can  affect  the 
outside  ab.  An  increase  or  decrease  of 
compressimi  at  that  {dace  b  accompanied 
by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  rarefac¬ 
tion  in  the  outside  air.  We  will  not  go 
into  thb  very  deefdy  here.  It  may  be 
plain  that  the  effect  b  as  stated,  in 
which  case  the  extended  explanation  b 
not  necessary  and  everything  b  well. 
But  if  the  explanation  does  seem  desira¬ 
ble  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  tech¬ 
nicality  that  it  b  our  intention  to  avoid 
in  this  series.  Just  store  away  the  query 
imtil  we  have  a  chance  to  take  care  of 
it  when  technicalities  need  not  be 
avoided. 

Suppose  instead  of  a  box  we  have  a 
tubular  shaped  air  container,  with  an 
opening  equal  to  its  diameter  in  size. 
Instead  of  the  pressure  and  rarefaction 
spreading  as  in  the  box,  before  they  are 
reflected  back  to  the  opening,  they  travel 
from  the  opening  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  are  reflected  from  there  back 
to  the  opening.  These  waves,  whether 
they  are  in  the  (q)en  au  or  in  a  contained 
body  of  ab,  travel  at  the  same  speed, 
about  1,120  feet  a  second  with  s(Hne 
variation  from  that  speed  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  ab.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  each  wave,  pressure  and  rare¬ 
faction,  must  make  one  round  trip  of 
the  tube,  from  the  (q)ening  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  back  again,  it  b  ^)parent  that 
the  length  of  the  tube  will  be  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  sound  waves.  By 
length  of  soimd-waves  we  mean  the  db- 
tance  in  space  between  any  two  of  the 
same  conditions  in  adjacent  waves. 
From  the  place  of  greatest  compression 
in  one  wave  to  the  same  place  in  the 


next  wave  would  gpve  the  length  of  the 
soimd-wave;  from  the  jdace  of  greatest 
rarefaction  in  the  same  wave  to  the 
same  i^e  in  the  next  wave  would  also 
do  it,  for  the  two  measurements  would 
be  equal.  If  we  have  a  tube  two  feet 
in  length,  open  at  one  end  only,  the 
sound  it  would  give  would  have  a  wave 
length  ei^t  feet  in  length.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  determines  a  speed 
for  the  pulses  of  1,120  feet  per  second, 
then  1,120  divided  by  8,  or  140,  b  the 
frequency  of  the  tone  the  tube  would 
give  when  the  ab  in  it  is  caused  to 
vibrate. 

YOU  can  prove  thb  for  yourself.  If 
you  have  a  tuning  fork  tuned  to 
440,  secure  a  tube  shaped  bottle  that  is 
at  least  eij^t  inches  deep.  Start  the 
fork  vibrating,  hold  it  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  so  one  prong  b  above  the 
other.  While  the  fork  b  vibrating  in 
thb  position  pour  a  little  water  in  the 
bottle.  When  you  have  a  certain  amount 
of  water  in  the  bottle  the  sound  you 
hear  from  the  fork  will  suddenly  become 
louder.  If  the  bottle  has  an  opening  as 
wide  as  the  bottle,  and  you  measure  the 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  (^)ening 
to  the  surface  of  the  watn,  you  will 
find  it  to  be  about  7>4  inches.  Now  fig¬ 
ure  the  length  of  the  sound-wave  from 
the  fork  in  thb  way:  1,120  (the  speed 
of  sound)  divided  by  440  (the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  fork)  gives  2)4  (feet), 
the  length  of  the  wave.  Thb  b  30  inches 
and  )4  of  30  b  7)4  inches.  If  the  bot¬ 
tle  flares  a  little  at  the  bottom  it  will 
not  need  to  be  thb  deep  to  amplify  the 
sound  of  the  fork,  the  extra  dbtance  the 
pulses  have  to  travel  because  of  thb 
flare  makes  less  depth  necessary. 
Whbtling  or  singing  across  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  will  serve  if  a  tuning  fork 
b  not  available. 

It  b  desirable  in  any  instrument  to 
have  the  tone  augmented  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  a  confined  body  of  ab.  The  rea- 
s(Hi  why  thb  b  more  effective  in  im¬ 
proving  tone  quality  b  something  else 
that  might  make  us  unduly  technical, 
but  we  can  go  into  it  a  little  ways.  It 
b  certain  that  the  sound-wave  that 
reaches  our  ears  must  travel  through 
the  ab.  It  b  also  evident  that  the  con¬ 
fined  body  of  air  is  exactly  the  same 
material  as  the  ab  that  b  to  carry  the 
sound  to  us  and  that  the  pressure  on 
each  is  the  same.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  sufficiently  interested  in  radio 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  some  of  the 
terms  used  have  undoubtedly  run  across 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Bare 

are  iol<  more 
fun  when 

tnuty  harmon- 
elway* 
welcome  for  a 

Music 
of  Youth, 

the  Harmonica 

NO,  the  harmonica  is  not  a  toy.  when  Borrah  Minevitch  performed  a  ter  class  of  people.  From  that  period 
It  may  have  seemed  so  at  the  s(do  iqjon  the  harmonica  with  the  Rialto  on,  the  mouth  organ  seemed  to  hide  its 
age  of  four  or  five  when  we  SymfAony  Orchestra  of  New  York  ac-  charms  under  a  bushel,  for  it  is  only 
found  one  in  our  Christmas  stocking  companying  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  quite  recently  that  it  has  again  begun 
and  enjoyed  it  only  because  it  made  a  Hugo  Risenfeld.  This  marks  a  mile-  to  assume  a  definite  place  in  the  mu- 
noise.  The  harmonica  of  today  finds  a  stone  in  the  history  of  this  little  instru-  skal  scheme  of  the  people, 
serious  place  in  the  musical  develop-  m»t  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  This  small  tone  maker  with  its  sim- 
ment  of  the  youth  in  many  of  our  grade  Shakespeare,  who  mentions  it  in  Ham-  (de  diatonic  scale  of  short  range  and  its 
schools  throughout  the  country.  It  has  let;  “There  is  much  music  in  this  little  few  added  accompaniment  notes,  is  very 
reached  a  point  of  dignity  that  was  hard  organ,  give  it  breath  with  your  lips  and  easily  learned.  It  is  as  natural  as 
to  foresee  when  we  consider  the  many  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  musk.”  breathing,  and  as  easy  as  singing.  It  is 
uses  to  which  it  was  placed  by  those  In  1830  there  appeared  to  be  a  revival  definite  in  pitch,  and  its  tone  is  not 
who  did  not  comprehend  its  possibili-  of  its  popularity  and,  under  the  luune  unpleasant;  consequently  it  makes  an 
ties.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  har-  of  aeolina,  it  attracted  considerate  at-  ideal  medium  for  simple  musical  ex- 
monica  reached  its  apex  of  importance  tention,  becoming  a  fad  among  the  bet-  pression.  It  may  be  played  as  a  sto 
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instrument  or  as  an  ensemble  unit,  thus 
offering  possibilities  for  individual  as 
well  as  group  ideasure. 

No  matter  bow  busy  one  is  with  out¬ 
side  material  things,  the  aesthetic  side 
of  one's  natu^  should  be  equally  as  de¬ 
veloped  as  is  the  material.  People  who 
go  throu^  life  without  entering  into 
the  joys  of  musical  “get-togethers”  do 
not  know  what  they  have  missed.  You 
may  not  consider  yourself  musical,  but 
you  do  not  know  imtil  you  try.  If  you 
have  no  special  bent,  get  an  harmonica 
and  practice  upon  it  until  you  can  blow 
a  simple  tune.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  easiest  ways  in  which  a  boy  or  girl 
who  feels  that  music  is  a  minus  quality 
in  his  make-up  can  test  himself.  Har¬ 
monica  bands  are  springing  up  in  many 
of  the  grade  schools,  and  they  offer  the 
students  no  end  of  pleasure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulate  a  sense  of  melody 
and  rhythm  that  is  well  worth  while. 
The  tonal  ensemble  is  surprisingly  good, 
and,  with  a  bit  of  pvactke,  it  can  be 
modulated  most  interestingly.  As  for 
decrying  the  modest  harmonica  we 
should  encourage  its  use  especially 
among  children  and  even  grownups  who 
find  that  they  have  no  other  medium 
of  musical  enjoyment. 

An  ingenious  public  school  music 
teacher  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  harmonica  band,  as  he  is 
able  to  draw  from  the  class  song  books 
as  well  as  from  well-known  tunes  that 
fit  the  ranges  of  the  harmonicas  being 
employed.  Counter  melodies  and  parts 
may  be  gradually  introduced  as  the 


band  increases  in 
proficiency  mitil  a 
wril  routhied  and  de- 
pendaUe  body  of 
players  results. 

It  is  surprising 
what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  iQMn  this  lit¬ 
tle  instrument  for,  in 
q>ite  of  its  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  range  and 
key,  the  possibilities 
are  much  greater 
than  one  presupposes. 

When  one  ^  stops  to 
consider  that 
chromatic  notes 
are  not  possi¬ 
ble  and  that 
modulations  to 
different  keys 
cannot  be  ef¬ 
fected,  it  read¬ 
ily  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  only  those  compositions 
can  be  played  which  do  not  diverge 
from  key  color.  But  this  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  only  in  the  sense  of  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  large  majority  of  the  most 
popular  folk  songs  are  purely  diatonic 
and  other  compositions  that  are  suitable 
for  the  harmimica  band,  which  may 


Sixty  mmtieal  boyt  of  Philadelphim 
immko  up  thia,  one  of  tho  boat  her- 
monieu  bomda  im  tho  country.  Thia 
eoneort  group  uma  orgonixoJt  end 
ia  diroetod  by  ABfort  Hoxio.  Mr. 
Hoxio  ia  aoon  ot  tho  oxtromo  of 
tho  pieturo,  tahilo  Mr.  Souaa  dincta 
*Tm  Start  and  Stripoa  Forovor” 


Little  did  you  over 
thinh  yoa^d  opor  catch 
tho  "grand  old  muaa" 
playing  a  aunith  or¬ 
gan.  But  hero  ho  ia, 
our  omn  John  PhiUp 
Souao.  And  ho  likoa  it. 


contain  a  few  unplayable  accidentals, 
can  be  sli^tly  rearranged  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  composer’s  original  inten¬ 
tion. 

By  various  manipulations  of  the 
hands  when  performing,  a  variety  of 
subtleties  in  Imud  onission  may  be 
acquired,  such  as  vibrato,  muted  or 
sordino,  and  slow  or  quick  crescendo  or 
diminuendo.  Throu^  the  combinad<m 
of  hands  and  tongue,  other  striking  ef¬ 
fects  may  be  obtained.  All  these  p>ossi- 
bOities  make  of  the  harmonica  a  ^en- 
did  medium  of  solo  or  ensemble  qipor- 
tunity,  of  which  all  grade  school  mrisic 
teachers  should  take  advantage. 


How  We  Raised 
Money  for  Our 

New  Uniforms 

I 


Who  cm  tkoso  Bom  Bmmmob  bo?  Nobody  cIm  but  tko  Crmmiordnitto  High  School  Coucort  Bmd,  M  drouod  up  in 

thoir  brmd  mtc  tmiformt 


WHEN  the  high  school  buid 
swings  down  the  main  drag 
of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
this  spring  in  its  first  outdoor  appear¬ 
ance,  f(^  that  crowd  to  the  curb  to 
.  lo(^  and  listen  will  get  a  new  thrill. 
For  they  are  going  to  see  their  own 
boys  and  girls  m  handsome  new  uni¬ 
forms,  as  fine  and  dandy  as  any  proud 
musician  could  wish  to  wear. 

For  a  Itmg  time  the  CrawfordsviHe 
boys  and  girls  have  borne  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  having  to  appear  in  pifiilic 
in  their  street  clothes.  Sometimes 
pec^^  make  unkind  remarks  that  were 
overheard  and  that  hurt,  and  all  of 
these  things  had  their  bad  effects  upon 
the  young  students.  Now,  in  their  new 
uniforms,  the  evidence  of  reenforced 
confidence  is  already  seen  in  the  im¬ 
proved  performance  of  the  musicians. 
Uniforming  has  given  the  band  prestige 


Crawfordsville  Hit  Upon  this 
Unique  Plan  that  Got  Quick 
Results  and  Made  Everybody 
Happy 


and  an  inward  i«de,  justified  and  good. 

Fm  a  long  time  Joseph  A.  Gremel- 
qiacher,  director  of  music  in  the  Craw¬ 
fordsville  schools,  has  realised  adiat  an 
impetus  would  be  given  the  moral  of 
his  school  band  if  it  could  be  uniformed, 
ifis  superintoident  atKl  the  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  school  have  been  with  him. 
But  there  have  been  tM  funds  available 
for  buying  band  uniforms,  and  so  it  was 
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iq>  to  Mr.  GremelH)acher  to  devise  his 
own  plan.  The  whole  thing,  as  he 
worked  it  out,  is  explained  in  a  letter 
adiich  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  each 
and  every  band  member  and  to  the 
parents  of  srmie  who  will  be  entering 
the  Crawfordsville  Hi^  School  Band  in 
the  near  future.  This  letter,  in  its  en-‘ 
tirety,  just  as  it  was  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  the  parents  follows: 
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October  7,  1931. 

Dear  Parent: 

This  letter  concerns  the  possibility 
of  uniforming  the  Hi^  School  Band. 
Some  who  receive  this  letter  do  not 
have  children  in  the  band  now  but  will 
in  the  near  future — perhaps  by  Christ¬ 
mas,  perhaps  not  until  next  fall. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  to 
“smile  off”  such  inquiries  as  “Why 
Don’t  You  Uniform  the  Band?”  As  a 
great  many  of  the  inquiries  came  from 
parents  of  band  members  we  have  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  whereby  we  (parents  and 
school)  can  procure  uniforms.  So,  we 
are  putting  the  following  question  to 
you  “Will  You  Help  Uniform  Your 
Own  Child  as  a  Member  of  the  High 
School  Band?” 

We  cannot  buy  the  uniforms  with 
tax  money,  so  have  devised  the  follow-  . 
ing  plan.  We  have,  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  some  funds  which  can  be 
augmented  by  borrowing  from  some  of 
the  other  departments.  With  this 
money  we  can  purchase  the  uniforms, 
which  will  cost  about  $27.00  each. 
But,  we  will  have  to  pay  back  the 
money  we  borrowed.  So  here  is  where 
you  come  in.  Will  You  Rent  a  Uni¬ 
form  for  Your  Child  From  the  Music 
Department  at  the  Rate  of  $2.25  a 
Semester  or  for  $4.50  for  the  School 
Year?  Before  you  answer,  take  into 
consideration  that  you  spend  several 
dollars  each  year  for  white  trousers  or 
skirts  and  laundry.  Incidently,  the 
“whites”  do  not  make  a  very  healthy 
dress  in  cold  weather. 

At  $4.50  a  year  the  uniforms  will  be 
paid  for  in  six  yean.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  music  department  will  have 
the  following  responsibilities: 

First,  5  to  10  extra  uniforms  above 
the  number  of  band  members  will  have 
to  be  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1932.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  not  to  have  some  expensive  alter¬ 
ations  made  each  year. 

Second,  The  expense  of  cleaning  and 
storing  away  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year  every  uniform  in  a  separate  moth¬ 
proof  bag. 

Third,  The  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money  will  have  to  be  kept  paid. 

A  description -of  the  uniform  follows: 
Boys’ — ^English  cut  military  coat, 
Pershing  cap,  Sam  Browne  Belt  in 
Black,  Long  trousers. 

Giris’ — ^English  cut  military  coat, 
Pershing  c^,  Sam  Browne  Belt  in 
Black,  Skirts  (The  girls  to  wear  black 
hose  which  they  will  furnish  them¬ 
selves). 

The  material  for  both  the  boys’  and 


girls’  uniforms  will 
be  either  a  dark 
Uue  whipcord  or 
a  dark  blue  broad¬ 
cloth.  Trimmings 
will  be  of  gdd. 

The  above  de¬ 
scribed  uniform  is 
to  us  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  style  and 
color  obtainable, 
yet  at  half  the 
cost  of  many 
fancy  high  school 
uniforms. 

Will  you  please 
consider  seriously 
the  above  outlined 
plan,  not  only 
from  the  financial 
angle  but  also 
from  the  educa¬ 
tional  side?  You 
know  that  we  are 
not  attempting  to 
make  professicuud 
musicians  out  of 
our  band  members 
but  to  give  them  a  good,  clean,  inter¬ 
esting,  healthy,  educational  subject  that 
they  enjoy  doing  and  with  which  they 
willingly  fill  up  many  spare  hours.  The 
uniforms  will  help  a  great  deal. 

Please  be  candid  as  to  your  feeling 
concerning  this  plan  and  write  your 
answer  and  name  at  the  bottom  of  this 
sheet  and  return  it  to  the  high  school 
immediately.  Sincerely, 

J.  A.  GREMELSPACHER, 
Director  of  Music. 

I  favor  this  jdan . 

I  do  not  favor  this  plan . 

Comment  . 

The  letter  got  results.  Exactly  98% 
of  those  receiving  the  above  letter 
voted  “yes.”  From  103  letters  sent  to 
the  homes  of  both  A  band  and  B  band 
members  there  came  back  only  three 
dissenting  votes.  An  average  of  98% 
is  considered  darned  good  in  any  school. 

Of  the  three  who  opposed,  two  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  were  about  to  move 
out  of  the  city  and  the  third,  while 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the 
moment,  said  they  would  join  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester. 

This  information  has  been  given  in 
detail  so  that  other  bands  in  similar 
circumstances  may  make  use  of  the  idea 
or  modify  it  to  meet  their  needs.  If 
your  band  is  not  yet  uniformed,  this 
may  solve  your  problem. 

The  Crawfordsville  Sgh  School  Band 
now  has  an  excellent  set  of  uniforms 


which  has  been 
unanimously  voted 
satisfactory.  Thus 
ends  the  story 
with  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  long 
felt  desire  of  band- 
members,  their 
parents,  and  the 
Crawford  sville 
High  School  Mu¬ 
sic  Department. 

But  for  many 
schools  that  same 
desire,  need  in 
fact,  remains  un¬ 
fulfilled.  One  of 
the  reasons  for 
this  is  perhaps  a 
lack  of  leadership, 
initiative,  perse¬ 
verance  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  plan  and 
then  planning  the 
woric. 

Even  that  is  not 
enough.  It  takes 
determination,  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  RIGHT 
on  your  side,  to  “follow  through”  and 
not  give  up,  looking  forward  to  that 
happy  day  when  the  shipment  of 
swanky  new  uniforms  arrives  .  .  . 
the  boxes  are  opened  up  in  the  band 
room  .  .  .  the  air  is  rent  with 
gaiety  as  the  new  outfits  are  distributed 
.  .  .  and  the  town’s  folk  crowd  the 
sidewalks  to  cheer  as  the  band  marches 
by  “in  their  new  uniforms.” 

Soon  it  will  be  Easter,  and  that  b  an 
occasi(m  for  a  new  “dress.”  There  is 
no  other  organiiation  in  your  town  in 
which  the  community  is  more  kindly 
interested,  of  which  every  one  is  more 
intimately  (M'oud.  Every  town  wants  to 
see  its  school  band  well  dressed.  Every 
good  citizen  will  exert  an  individual 
effort  to  he^. 

But  the  first  thing  is  to  your 
plan,  map  out  your  program  for  raising 
“uniform  money.”  First  of  all,  write 
to  the  uniform  houses.  Get  their  cata¬ 
logs  and  then  each  member  of  the  band 
can  in  turn,  take  these  catalogs  brnne 
and  discuss  with  the  parents  the  various 
styles  and  models  shown.  Get  the 
parents  interested.  Get  them  enthused 
over  choosing  “their”  favorite  style. 
Let  each  mother  and  dad  visualize  how 
their  own  daughter  or  son  would  look 
in  the  uniform  “they”  like  best.  Don’t 
say  anything  about  money.  Then  see 
the  November  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  for  more  suggestions.  Put 
this  over  this  s{xing. 


h  would  bo  difiaiU  to  toy  juM 
who  is  imost  proud  mod  happy 
ovor  the  new  uaiforms,  the  boys 
eud  girls  in  the  bend  or  Mr, 
Gremilspodur  himself,  director  of 
Crawfordsviile  school  music 


55  Kentuckians 


They’ve  learned  how 
to  toot,  and  forgotten 
how  to  shoot 


America  need  have  no  fear  for 
its  so-called  “Flaming  Youth.” 
The  tremendous  wave  of  music 
in  the  schools  of  the  country  will  take 
care  of  that. 

This  is  the  message  from  Osbourn 
McConathy,  former  Dean  of  Music  of 
Northwestern  University. 

He  considers  that  school  band  music 
is  one  of  the  greatest  social  movements 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

“As  a  musician  and  a  student  of  mu¬ 
sical  education,”  says  Mr.  McConathy, 
“I,  of  course,  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
music,  but  it  possesses  something  far 
greater  than  that.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  greatest  social  movements  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  enormous  wave  of  band  mu¬ 
sic  in  our  schools  is  doing  as  much  for 
the  youth  of  our  country  as  any  one  sin¬ 
gle  force.” 

During  his  term  of  office  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Elducation,  John 
J.  Tigert  made  this  statement:  ‘T  be¬ 


lieve  all  children  should  be  tau^t  to 
play  some  musical  instrument.  It  has 
the  effect  of  training  the  memory,  quick¬ 
ening  perception,  stimulating  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  encouraging  concentration.  It 
makes  for  mental  discii^e.  Music  stu¬ 
dents  are  nearly  always  found  at  the 
head  of  their  classes  in  other  studies.” 

The  good  old  state  of  Kentucky  is  not 
going  to  be  left  behind  in  getting  a  good 
musical  education  along  with  “the  three 
R’s.”  Ralph  Rigby  of  the  Berea  (Ken- 
tucy)  College  is  director  of  this  (pic¬ 
ture  above)  splendid  band.  “Here,”  be 
says,  “are  fifty-five  Kentuckians  who 
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have  learned  how  to  toot  and  forgotten 
how  to  shoot.” 

Kentucky  is  one  of  the  few  states  in 
the  middle  west  from  which  you  have 
not  heard  a  great  deal  at  the  contests. 
Even  our  official  magazine  has  had  little 
to  publish  from  the  land  of  sunflowers 
and  bluegrass.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  at  all 
surprising  if  these  boys  from  Berea,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rigby,  should 
put  in  at  the  next  National  Contest. 
They  will  have  until  the  spring  of  1933 
to  prepare  for  a  victory.  Let’s  hear 
more  about  this  splendid  band  and 
from  the  many  others  in  Kentucky. 


That 

Inner 


Planetary 

Clinic 


That  inner  Planetary 
Clinic  held  at  Cham¬ 
paign  last  month  was 
a  decided  success.  It  was 
attended  by  two  hundred 
musicians  and  some  band¬ 
masters.  Several  music  pub¬ 
lishers  and  instrument  man¬ 
ufacturers  (dis)graced  us 
with  their  presence. 

Henry  Fillmore  and  his 
famous  dog  “Mike”  were 
there.  Henry  directed  the 
band  one  evening,  and  the 
next  day  a  B.  M.  told  Jim 
Boyer  about  it.  He  said:  “You  ought 
to  have  seen  Henry  and  the  dog  with 
the  band:  The  dog  was  fine.”  Henry 
says  it  is  always  that  way. 

Even  our  good  friend  “Aus”  Harding 
told  a  story.  It  was  about  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Colonel,  who,  when  asked  if  he 
had  had  his  breakfast,  replied,  “Nary  a 
drop.” 

Chenette  and  Elnna  were  unanimously 
elected  to  something  or  other,  not  yet 
decided  i^n.  A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  either  give  them  a  free  life  member¬ 
ship  or  to  keep  them  out  all  together. 

John  Barabash  of  Chicago  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Beau  Brummel  of  the 
Clinic,  being  the  best  dressed  man  there. 

Bandmaster  Asbury  of  Taylorville 
showed  pictures  of  his  fine  band  all 
dressed  up  in  new  uniform  and  ready  to 
go  places.  Hope  they  do.  Looks  like 
my  band  will  have  to  compete  in  bath¬ 
ing  suits  and  B.  V.  D.’s. 

Even  these  two  sincere,  sober  faced, 
conscientious  men,  Paul  Morrison  of 
Quincy,  and  Don  Al!en  of  Harvey,  were 
seen  to  smile. 

Bandmasters  were  asking  for  music  to 
be  used  in  si^t  reading.  They  ex> 
{Gained  that  they  wanted  published  mu¬ 
sic  which  had  never  been  pla)red.  Mr. 
Hall  told  them  such  music  should  not 
be  hard  to  find,  to  merely  get  any  num¬ 
ber  by  Chenette  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Hall  says  that  the 
new  march,  “Hall  of  Fame,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  him. 

Hats  off  to  “Smiling  Joe  Maddy,”  who 


By  Ed  Chenette 

is  always  a  good  fellow  and  a  fine  musi¬ 
cian. 

Our  serious  and  studious  Victor  Jean 
Grabel  was  much  in  evidence  with  the 
baton  and  taught  us  the  high  lights  in 
interpretation. 

Ray  Dvorak,  with  vim,  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality,  did  everything,  all  the  time,  to 
make  everyone  ha(^y.  We  often  wonder 
at  the  never  failing  source  of  smiling 
good  fellowship  that  Ray  exudes. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Harding  is  now  a  Colonel. 
Ray  Dvorak  is  a  Major,  and  G.  T.  Over- 
gard  is  a  Captain.  Long  live  the  army. 

Our  friend  Harold  Bachman  of  “Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Band”  fame,  directed  George 
Gault’s  new  number,  “Spiritual  Rivers.” 
Both  the  director  and  the  number  were 
very  interesting. 

My  sympathy,  in  large  quantities,  is 
extended  to  the  fine  Illinois  University 
Bands.  They  plajwd  for  hours  and  hours 
under  various  Musical  Misfits  (myself 
included)  with  nary  a  whimper,  even 
though  no  one  but  a  clairvoyant  could 
catch  even  a  down  beat  from  some  of 
the  batons.  Only  a  mystic  in  the  realm 
of  thought  transference  could  find  out 
just  what  some  directors  wanted  or  ex¬ 
pected.  With  but  two  exceptions  the 
directors  never  gave  a  definite  down 
beat  (and  left  the  stick  down)  on  the 
first  beat,  nor  a  definite  beat  on  the 
last  beat.  Most  of  them  were  content 
to  beat  down  and  up  on  every  beat  of 
the  measure.  One  man,  in  directing  a 
three-four  movement,  gave  three  down 
and  three  up  beats;  and  no  matter  if 

the  expression  were  double  piano  or  dou¬ 


ble  forte,  his  beat  remained 
the  same  full  length,  say  of 
four  feet.  Another  man  had 
a  “bounce”  on  his  baton  as 
though  it  was  hitting  on 
a  basket  ball  and  bouncing. 

In  consequence  of  these 
wierd,  wild,  unethical  stick 
motions,  the  bands  were  lost 
several  times  and  likewise 
blamed  for  a  condition 
which  was  purely  the  fault 
of  the  man  with  the  stick. 
If  a  director  would  beat 
down  on  the  first  beat  of  a 
measure,  and  iq>  on  the  last  beat  of  the 
measure,  regardless  of  the  time  tempo, 
whether  2/4,  3/4  or  4/4,  he  could  then 
give  an  imitation  of  swimming,  playing 
golf,  dealing  a  hand  of  bridge  or  what¬ 
ever  else  suited  him  on  the  intermediate 
beats,  and  get  by  nicely.  After  a  band 
has  learned  a  number  the  director  can 
direct  with  his  eyebrows;  but  as  this 
work  was  mostly  of  the  sight  reading 
sort  the  lack  of  stick  technic  was  sadly 
noticeable.  It  b  to  be  h<^)ed  that  visi¬ 
tors  will  not  c(q>y  the  st3de8  shown. 

You  all  have  read  elsewhere  of  the 
names  of  the  Committee.  And  we  only 
add  that- we  believe  this  is  the  best  Com¬ 
mittee  ever  a{^inted.  Headed  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister  the  list  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  finest  men  in  our  associ¬ 
ation.  More  power  to  them. 

That  fine  man,  Mr.  Tremaine,  always 
a  booster  for  us  in  every  way,  assisted 
in  each  movement;  and  we  h(^  that  he 
will  continue  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  interpretations  were  interesting. 
Yet  we  hope  that  no  director  will  take 
them  as  the  last  word  in  tempos  and 
e^quessions.  For  we  would  not  wish  a 
synthetic  copy  of  these  ideas  but  rather 
an  individual  thought  coming  from  each 
man.  We  are  told  that  there  are  no 
two  things  in  life  exactly  alike,  and  like¬ 
wise  we  hope  there  will  never  be  any 
two  directors  who  will  give  the  same  in¬ 
terpretations  to  numbers. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Enna,  defdored 
the  playing  in  jazz  bands  by  band  mem- 
(CootiniMd  on  page  47) 
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Render 


Chopin ’s 
“Berceuse 


The  memoirs  of  George  Sand  con¬ 
tain  considerable  data  about 
Choir’s  “Berceuse.”  It  was  one 
of  those  unusual  compositions  that 
seemed  to  emerge  full  grown  like  “Palas 
Athena”  fr<Hn  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
composer.  As  was  his  wont,  Choiw 
had  been  imivovising  before  Mme.  Sand 
and  a  groiq)  of  distinguished  guests  after 
dinner  and  whUe  idly  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
versation  he  had  accompanied  his  re¬ 
marks  by  the  simile  little  figure  found 
in  the  left  hand.  Suddenly  he  became 
attentive,  and,  holding  up  his  hand  for 
silence,  played  through,  almost  ^nta- 
neously  the  “Berceuse”  as  he  wrote  it 
the  following  day.  Of  course,  all  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  nature  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  lenience,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  much  truth  to  it,  for  it  has 
amazingly  fresh  and  “unworked  over” 
sound.  Gu^un  was  not  always  so  happy 
in  the  termination  of  his  musical  con¬ 
ceptions,  for  he  often,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  wrote  and  rewrote  a  bar  mnu- 
merabk  times  before  it  met  with  his 
satisfaction. 

Aside  from  being  an  unusually  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  writing,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  with  what  varied  and  ingenuous 
devices  the  composer  was  aUe  to  con¬ 
struct  an  entire  jnece  without  varying 
once  the  pedal  point  dh,  ab  in  the  left 


By  Theodora  Troendle 


more  limited  when  the  double  notes 
occur,  but  even  then  the  third  finger  can 
generally  manage  to  operate  in  the  mel¬ 
ody  line  at  the  right  time.  The  correct 
fingering  is  an  unusually  important  item 
in  melody  work,  as  the  advanced  student 
well  knows. 

The  second  pitfall  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  distortion  of  rhythm  as 
soon  as  the  right  hand  becomes  bother¬ 
some.  No  matter  how  many  notes  the 
right  hand  has  to  contend  with  the 
rhythm  MUST  remain  at  the  same  tran¬ 
quil,  flowing  tempo  and  without  the 
sli^test  slowing  down  from  the  original 
tempo  set.  There  are  many  bad  spots  in 
the  right  hand  that  will  require  much 
time  and  patience  before  they  attain 
that  smooth  velvety  perfection  that  is 
the  goal  of  every  performer. 

But  the  piece  is  so  beautiful,  such  a 
work  of  art  that  every  moment  expended 
on  it  should  be  one  of  sincere  delight 
and  gratitude  to  the  mind  that  was  able 
to  gra^  an  idea  of  such  sheer  loveliness 
and  interpret  it  to  us  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  sound. 


hand.  It  is  so  extremely  clever  that 
one  wonders  if,  even  if  Mme.  Sand’s 
account  is  substantially  correct,  Ch(^n 
had  not  thought  it  all  out  pretty  well 
before  hand.  Genius  is  essentially  much 
thought  and  hard  work;  and  though  the 
general  public  much  prefers  to  hear  of 
spontaneous  and  magical  feats,  I  doubt 
if  they  very  often  actually  take  place. 
Genius  is  not  robbed  of  any  glory 
thereby;  on  the  contrary. 

The  “Berceuse”  is  not  a  piece  to  be 
lif^y  undertaken.  It  is  fw  mature  and 
advanced  students,  only.  It  requires 
consummate  delicacy  of  tone  and  feel¬ 
ing,  excellent  rhythmic  control  and  per¬ 
fect  nuance  and  articulation.  The  pulse 
which  occurs  (m  the  first  and  fourth  beat 
must  not  be  jarred  by  an  inadvertent 
accent.  The  first  four  and  a  half  meas¬ 
ures,  where  the  melody  occurs  alone,  the 
fingering  is  of  especial  inqwrtance.  For 
a  strong  finger  should  always  be  placed 
on  the  “pulse”  notes  (first  and  fourth 
beat)  while  the  weaker  fingers  should 
play  the  others  with  a  most  careful  and 
sustained  legato.  The  choice  of  fingers  b 
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‘‘Words  and  Pictures” 

Here  are  the  Words;  the 
Pictures  are  on  the  Next  Page 


IHised  to  hear  how  well  the  group  play. 
The  orchestra  was  organised  about  three 
years  ago,  but  they  really  did  not  accom* 
plish  much  until  last  year  when  Director 
Clifford  Anderson  began  coaching  them. 

Entering  in  Class  C  at  Chico,  Califor¬ 
nia,  last  spring  the  orchestra  won  first 
{dace  over  the  Maxwell  High  School  or¬ 
chestra  and  is  now  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  cup. 


Montrose  High  School  Band 

Montrote,  Colorado 

If  anyone  from  the  Blast  should  st<q) 
at  Montrose,  Colorado,  this  summer 
while  on  their  vacation,  be  sine  to  get 
in  touch  with  Loyde  Hillyer,  Director 
of  the  Montrose  High  School  Band  who 
promises  to  show  you  the  finest  of  sym¬ 
phonic  bands  composed  of  the  most 
wonderful  boys  and  girls  in  America. 

If  a  Montrose  student  is  interested 
in  music  there  is  no  waiting  line  to  get 
in  the  band.  When  an  instrument  is 
purchased,  it  is  put  into  use  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  band  as  soon  as  the  boy  or  girl  can 
I^y  the  scale.  Their  motto  is  to  build 
their  band  on  lo3ralty,  and  the  pride 
and  love  of  doing. 

The  band  now  has  eighty  pieces  and 
a  complete  instrumentation.  Even  though 
they  have  not  wcm  first  place  in  all  of 
the  contests  in  which  they  have  com¬ 
peted,  they  are  not  daunted  the  least 
bit,  because  their  {N’ofit  in  e^q^rience 
has  far  surpassed  the  actual  winning. 


toire  is  quite  extensive  and  their  sight 
reading  would  do  credit  to  more  exper¬ 
ienced  organizations. 


Ottawa  High  School  Orchestra 

Ottawa,  Katuat 

The  Ottawa  (Kansas)  High  School 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  (Brick)  Peacock,  has  had  a 
very  successful  career.  For  the  last 
three  years  the  orchestra  has  won  first 
place  in  Class  A,  in  the  North  East 
Kansas  League  Cimtest.  For  the  last 
five  years  they  have  taken  first  i^e 
in  the  Kansas  State  Contest.  Previous 
to  that  they  have  never  placed  lower 
than  fourth  place  in  the  state.  In  the 
National  Contest  at  Cleveland  last 
sfMing  the  Ottawa  Orchestra  entered  in 
Class  B  and  took  second  place. 

A  record  like  this  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  but  the  one  hundred  or  more 
members  of  the  Ottawa  High  School 
Orchestra  have  determined  that  it  will 
not  spoil  them  but  instead  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  even  higher  standards. 


Salcananca  High  Schoid  Band 

Salawaaca,  Now  York 

At  the  semi-weekly  rehearsals  of  the 
Salamanca  (New  York)  High  School 
Band  there  has  been  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  at  least  sixty-eigbt  students  [res¬ 
ent  for  the  entire  semester.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  band  is  always  prq;>ared 
to  play  in  public,  whenever  they  are 
called.  They  just  will  not  be  caught  off 
guard.  And  the  gentleman  re^nsible 
for  the  hi^  musical  standard  maintained 
by  the  Salamanca  band  is  none  other 
than  Edward  John,  who  organized  the 
band  in  1928. 

The  band  has  been  awarded  three  first 
{daces  and  (me  fourth  {dace  at  the  sec¬ 
tional  contest  each  year  at  the  Fredonia 
Music  Festival,  and  one  second  place 
and  the  first  ^ace  at  the  state  contest 
held  at  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1929  and 
1931,  respectively.  Class  B. 


South  Haven  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra 

South  Haven,  Michigan 

At  the  Michigan  State  contest  last 
spring  the  South  Haven  High  School 
Orchestra,  a  Class  B  organization,  car¬ 
ried  away  first  place  honors.  Sintering 
in  the  National  contest  the  orchestra 
came  in  fourth.  Next  year  they  should 
make  a  still  better  showing  because  over 
one-half  of  their  members  this  last  year 
were  students  recruited  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  grades.  Their  director,  Mr. 
M.  R.  Listiak,  who  also  directs  the  band, 
is  confident  that  both  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  will  do  bigger  and  better  things 
in  the  future. 

The  South  Haven  Band,  also  of  the 
Class  B  group,  are  the  winners  of  the 
Regional  C(mtest  for  the  last  two  years 
and  they  {daced  third  in  the  State. 
During  the  summer  the  band  is  em- 
[doyed  as  the  Municipal  Band,  each 
member  being  credited  with  three  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  per  concert.  Their  reper¬ 


Lenoir  High  School  Band 

Lenoir,  North  Carolina 
The  ever  popular  and  {urogressive 
school  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  of 
which  James  C.  Harper  is  both  prin¬ 
cipal  and  director,  has  a  band  which 
tied  for  first  place  in  Class  A  at  North 
Carolina  State  Contest  last  spring. 

The  band  has  entered  every  school 
band  contest  held  in  North  Carolina 
when  it  was  eligible  to  do  so,  and  has 
a  goodly  number  of  cups  and  paques  to 
show  for  its  work.  While  the  Lenoir 
High  School  is  a  Class  B  school  the  band 
has  requested  permission  to  {day  in 
Class  A  for  the  past  three  state  contests. 
In  additicm  to  Mr.  Harper  there  are  two 
assistant  directors  in  charge  of  the  band. 


Glenville  High  School  Concert 
Band 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

One  hundred  and  six  members?  Yes, 
that’s  it  exactly.  The  Glenville  Sgh 
School  Concert  Band  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  that  many  students  playing 
instruments  from  the  piccolo  to  the 
BBb  bass. 

In  the  Greater  Cleveland  Contest  in 
1931  the  band  proved  their  perfection 
in  playing  by  winning  first  place.  Their 
bandmaster  is  Raljdi  E.  Rush,  who  also 
directs  the  Glenville  Orchestra  and  the 
Patrick  Henry  Junior  Hi^  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  of  Cleveland. 


Gridley  High  School  Orchestra 

Gridlay,  California 

Even  thou(^  the  Gridley  (California) 
High  School  Orchestra  has  only  twenty- 
two  pieces  you  would  be  more  than  sur- 


In  keeping  with  the  bids  for  fame  made  by  many  of  the  We$tem  btmds,  the  Montrote 
{Colorado)  High  School  hereby  introduce  there  eighty-piece  tymphonic  organixation. 

Their  bandmatter,  Loyde  HiUyer,  it  a  pioneer  tchool  band  work»  in  Colorado^. 

Under  the  direction 
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/n  Greater  .  .Cleveland  Ctm- 

test  at  Clevelandf  Ohio,  1931, 
the  Glenville  ■  High  School 
claims  the  honor  of  entering  the 
prize  winning  band. 


Meet  the  Gridley 
(California)  High 
School  Orchestra, 


of  first 
place.  Class  C,  1931. 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Dee  Hoe  ReeponnhiUUee 
Ten  years  of  undefeated  success  in 
musical  contests  is  the  enviable  recMd 
now  held  by  the  Audubon  Public  Schools, 
Audubon,  Iowa. 
Very  few  schools 
can  boast  of  an 
achievement  like 
that. 

How  do  they 
do  it?  So  many 
things  enter  into 
the  winning  of  a 
contest  that  it 
would  take  pages 
to  tell.  But  with 
bo)rs  like  Dee 
Mallonee  in  their 
orchestra,  they 
surely  should 
win.  Dee  is  nine 
years  old,  the 
youngest  violin 
player  in  the  Audubon  orchestra.  Of 
course,  he  can’t  be  given  much  credit 
for  helping  the  musical  organiaations 
attain  their  present  record,  but  he  will 
be  one  of  the  bo3rs  who  nuist  continue 
to  fij^t  to  retain  this  honor  for  his 
school. 


Band  Concert  at  Central  High 

Caitral  High  School  Band,  Flint, 
Michigan,  gave  their  second  concert  of 
the  season  last  January  27.  Frankl]rn  S. 
Weddle  directed  the  band  and  Walter  H. 
Bloch,  cellist  and  conductor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Symphony  orchestra,  played  two 
groups  on  the  program. 


Crirte  Form  Band  at  Eaatern 
He  who  laughs  last,  laug^  best!  That 
is  just  what  the  Girls’  Band  at  Eastern 
Hi^  School,  Lansing,  Michigan,  intend 
to  do.  Maybe  they  aren’t  experts  yet, 
but  nothing  can  daunt  the  eleven  giris 
which  make  up  this  little  groig).  Al- 
thou^  very  few  of  them  knew  even  a 
little  about  music  when  they  enrolled  in 
the  band  a  short  while  ago,  they  can  now 
play  simi^  tunes.  When  the  band 
reaches  thirty  in  membership,  they  are 
to  have  uniforms. 

Director  W.  R.  McIntyre  is  very  en¬ 


thusiastic  about  them.  In  fact,  everyone 
is  eagerly  anticipating  their  first  public 
appearance.  They’ll  show  the  Boys’ 
Band  how  to  play,  yet. 


Parente  to  Aid  etf  Englewood 
To  promote  cooperation  betwen  the 
studmts  and  the  parents  of  the  Engle¬ 
wood  Hig^  School  band  and  orchestra, 
Englewood,  Colorado,  the  parents  of  the 
members  of  both  organizations  have 
formed  an  association  which  will  discuss 
the  probability  of  getting  uniforms  and 
other  matters. 

The  dues  of  the  association,  which  are 
twenty-five  cents  a  month,  will  used 
to  buy  new  instruments  for  the  contest 
next  spring. 


A  Real  Mueicdl  Blizzard 

Folks,  meet  our  friend,  J(^  Blizzard, 
of  Bradford,  Ohio,  who  has  wn^iped 
himsdf  around  his  instrument  as  though 
there  were  a  bliz¬ 
zard  outside. 

John  attends 
the  Greenville, 

Ohio,  High 
School  and  is  first 
chair  percussion¬ 
ist  in  both  the 
band  and  orches¬ 
tra. 

And  John  has 
a  record!  Up  to 
date  he  has  at¬ 
tended  four  sum- 
ooer  music  camps. 

In  1928-29  he 
spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Winona 
Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Camp, 

LaGrange,  Indiana,  and  for  the  last  two 
summers  he  has  studied  at  the  N.  H. 
S.  B.  &  O.  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

As  for  his  teachers,  John  has  studied 
conducting  under  Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony;  coiMt, 
saxrphone,  and  clarinet  under  Arthur 
Williams  of  Oberlin  Conservatory,  and 
x)rloph<Kie  and  tympani  under  Mr. 


Sh-h-k!  I  have  on  idem!  Each  mud 
every  rmportmr  who  km$  sent  in 
Fmbrumry  mmwt  will  receive  a  Imttmr 
from  mm  comimming  a  rmqumst.  But, 

I  do  hope  you  wM  fill  it  bmemusm 
— oh  well— going  to  bm  m  nir- 
prism.  Am  imduemmmnt?  No,  we 
don't  mmmd  mnything  like  that.  This 
spill  bm  much  bettmr. 

Nmta  Rmmbmrg, 

■ea  '  "0“ 

Omers  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Ambitions?  As  soon  as  be  graduates 
in  1933,  be  intends  to  enter  some  music 
conservatory  where  be  can  go  on  and 
ig)  in  music.  Lucky  is  the  conservatory 
that  gets  John  for  a  student. 


Frederick  High  Band  Performz 

Did  anyone  bear  the  blare  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums  lately? 
If  you  did,  don’t  blame  us.  It  came  as 
a  result  of  the  diligent  and  most  exact¬ 
ing  practice  of  the  sixty-two  members  of 
the  Frederick  High  School  senior  band 
of  Frederick,  Maryland. 

On  January  29  the  band  gave  their 
Nineteenth  Annual  Concert  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  S.  Fenton  Harris 
in  the  high  school  auditorium.  A  large 
audience  attended  and  the  program  was 
commented  on  as  the  most  brilliant  band 
presjentation  of  the  year. 


Young  Peopled e  Concert 
PtgMls  from  the  fifth  to  twelfth  grades 
in  the  Minne^Mlis  (Minn.)  Public 
Schools  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Young  People’s  S3rmphony 
series  imder  the  direction  of  Eugene  Or- 
mandy  at  the  Northrqp  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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Still-water  Runs  Deep 

in  Oklahoma 


These  concerts,  for  which  only  fifteen 
cents  in  admission  is  charged  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  should  aid  greatly 
in  interesting  the  bo)rs  and  girls  in  the 
ciHKentrated  study  of  musk.  To  induce 
the  students  to  attend  these  concerts 
free  automobile  tran^rtation  will  be 
arranged  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  street  car  fare. 


MilUtreU  at  Highland  Park 

Ballads  and  creole  songs  were  sung  at 
the  minstrel  show  sponsored  recently  by 
the  ^wllo  club  of  the  Highland  Park 
(Michigan)  Senior  Hi|^  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Roy  M.  Parsons,  head 
of  the  music  department. 

Sherwin  Post  was  in  charge  of  the 
orchestra;  Stanley  Perry,  costumes; 
Robert  Boyer,  properties;  and  Stanley 
Markarian,  aided  by  Miss  Jean  Ross, 
was  in  charge  of  the  scenery.  Freeman 
Williams  was  the  student  director,  and 
Samuel  Sorin  served  as  official  accom¬ 
panist  for  the  project. 

A  German  band  under  the  baton  of 
Robert  Ward,  and  a  female  impers<ma- 
tion  also  added  to  the  program’s  interest. 


A  CompoBer  in  Our  Midat 

LucUe  Dickman,  a  senior  at  Central 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  will 
be  a  noted  composer  one  of  these  days 
if  she  keeps  up  her  present  rate  of 
speed. 

The  new  song,  “I  Cannot  Forget  You,” 
for  which  Lucile  composed  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  parts,  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  sale.  It  has  already  been 
cop)rri^ed,  and  will  be  sold  on  a  royalty 
basis.  The  royalties  which  she  realizes 
from  this  manuscript  will  be  used  to 
sponsor  the  song  on  which  she  is  now 
working. 

Lucile  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Hi^  School  band  for  two  years 
and  has  belonged  to  various  musical  or¬ 
ganizations. 


Lincoln  HarpUta  Honored 

In  the  second  Lincoln  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  concert  of  the  season,  Sunday, 
January  10,  Ruth  Hill  and  Genevieve 
Smith,  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  hi^  school 
harpists,  were  given  the  chance  to  per¬ 
form.  This  is  the  first  time  hi^^  school 
students  have  played  the  harp  in  the 
concerts. 

Charles  Ledwith,  bassoon;  Willard 
Robb,  flute;  Dorothy  Peterson,  violin, 
and  Bernard  E.  Nevin,  supervisor  of 
orchestral  music  in  Lincoln  High  School, 
also  represented  the  hi^  school. 


IL. 


Since  the  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Hi|^ 
School  Band  was  organized  in'  1920 
things  didn’t  run  along  as  smoothly  as 
was  anticipated.  It  wasn’t  until  1925 
that  the  First  Band  made  a  showing  in 
a  contest.  But  in  1927  the  Band  placed 
first  in  the  state  and  participated  in  the 
National  Band  Ccmtest  in  Class  A. 

As  time  progressed  the  Stillwater 
Rotary  Club,  which  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  young  musicians,  pur¬ 
chased  uniforms  for  them  which  were 
composed  of  bronze  sweaters  and  caps 
trimmed  in  blue,  the  high  school  colors. 
Since  the  original  purchase  the  Gub 

-<■  ■■  ■ 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 


Be  the  trumpeter  tall  or  short,  fat  or 
thin,  the  old  trumpet  requires  just  that 
same  amount  of  wind  and  energy  to 
make  those  sweet  and  sour  notes  ema¬ 
nate  from  that  long  bore. 

The  four  boys  posing  in  formation  for 
you  compose  the  trombone  quartet  of 
the  Lenoir  High  School  Band,  Lenoir, 
N.  Carolina.  Their  names  are  (left  to 


has  replenished  both  the  supply  of  uni¬ 
forms  and  has  donated  money,  for  in¬ 
struments.  The  new  uniforms  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  qmt 
of  the  groiqp  because  in  that  same  year 
the  band  placed  first  in  the  State  Con¬ 
test. 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  their  present  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  T.  A.  Patterson,  took  over 
the  directorship  of  the  band  and  since 
then  they  have  won  (me  contest  after 
another.  In  fact,  they  were  ineligible 
to  compete  in  the  state  meet  in  1931 
because  they  had  previously  won  four 
times  in  succession. 

" 

ri^t) :  Sam  Stimson,  Carl  Clarke, 
Glenn  Palmer  and  John  Bost. 

The  quartet  have  already  purchased 
quite  a  library  of  music  and  they  have 
been  doing  some  very  intensive  work 
on  chorales,  marches,  and  a  variety  of 
other  noaterial.  At  the  present  there  is 
a  race  between  the  trombone  quartet 
and  the  regular  brass  quartet  as  to  which 
shall  represent  Lencw  in  the  annual 
State  Music  Contests,  in  Greensboro,  N. 
Carolina,  next  April.  A  similar  race  is 
on  betw^  the  clarinet  (luartet  and  the 
wood  ensemble. 

In  addition  to  the  quartets  and 
ensembles  already  mentirmed  a  recently 
organized  saX(qdiooe  group  and  a  Junior 
Band  are  making  great  headway.  The 
Junior  Band  acts  as  a  feeder  for  the 
regular  band,  so  that  the  Lenoir  Band 
is  never  out  of  good  working  material. 


Busier  Them  Bees 
Busy,  busier,  busiest  I  In  a  sense 
these  three  words  exactly  describe  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  music  department 
at  the  Gallatin  Coimty  High  School, 
Boseman,  Montana. 


Well  Seasoned  Bands  of  Salt  Lake  County  Get  Together 


Knowles  Wins  Scholarship 

Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  the  honor  of  having  one 
of  their  orchestra  members  win  a 
scholarship  for  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  Lewis  Knowles  is  the  lucky  boy 
and  his  double  bass  the  lucky  instrument. 

As  the  first  boy  from  Delaware  to 
play  first  position  in  the  bass  section  of 
the  Curtis  Orchestra,  Lewis  has  achieved 
two  honors  with  his  attainment  of  the 
scholarship. 

But  this  scholarship  is  not  his  first. 
He  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  year’s 
scholarship,  which  has  not  yet  ejqxred, 
so  that  the  two  awards  will  overlap  and 
the  young  musician  will  be  playing  on 
both  .v;holarships. 

Lewis  has  been  very  active  in  the 


When  this  picture  was  taken  there 
was  a  big  assembly  of  Salt  Lake  County 
bands  on  the  steps  of  Jordan  Higji 
School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where 
they  came  to  play  en  masse  as  a  q)ecial 
feature  of  the  Jordan  Field  Day  cele¬ 
bration. 

Jordan  High  School  is  the  only  sen¬ 
ior  school  represented  in  the  group. 
The  other  bands  rq)resent  six  junior 
high  schools  as  follows:  Midvale,  Clin¬ 
ton  W.  Barton,  Director:  Draper,  Eli  ay 
Christiansen;  Riverton,  Harold  Brad¬ 


ley;  West  Jordan,  LeVem  Dixon;  Sandy, 
Alvin  Olson,  and  Union,  Marlin  New- 
bold. 

For  four  consecutive  years  the  Jor¬ 
dan  High  School  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Emery  G.  Epperson,  has 
won  the  Utah  State  Championship.  The 
combined  groiq)  of  these  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  are  now  recognized  as  the  most 
outstanding  bands  of  the  West. 

The  director,  Mr.  ^iperson,  does  not 
confine  his  efforts  to  instrumental  in¬ 
struction,  alone.  He  is  the  author  of 


musical  field  during  the  time  he  has 
attended  Wilmington  High  School.  He 
is  a  member  of  both  the  orchestra  and 
band. 

Last  year  he  played  in  the  Delaware 
State  Orchestra,  and  in  March  repre¬ 
sented  the  Wilmington  High  School  in 
the  National  Hi^  School  Orchestra  in 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


Faribault  Band  Entertains 
The  Faribault  high  school  band,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota,  recently  entertained 
the  Carleton  S}rmphony  College  Band  at 
a  six  o’clock  banquet.  The  event  took 
place  on  the  evening  that  the  College 
band  presented  their  concert  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  similar  program  was  given  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 


Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Prague, 
the  music  department’s  new  supervisor, 
male  quartets,  girls’  trios,  girls*  sextettes 
and  a  string  trio  are  being  organized. 
Some  of  the  classes  are  studying  an 


The  Carleton  Symphony  College  Band, 
Carleton,  Minnesota,  makes  a  regular 
concert  tour  each  3rear  covering  various 
towns  in  the  state.  The  band  has  a 
membership  of  forty  and  a  great  variety 
of  instruments. 


various  books  and  articles,  the  most 
known  of  which  are  ’‘Epperson’s  Com¬ 
bination  Band  and  Orchestra  Folio”  in 
universal  use  in  our  schools  and  a  high 
school  (^retta,  “The  Jester.”  From 
time  to  time  he  has  played  in  three  of 
^Salt  Lake  City’s  largest  theatres  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Salt  Lake  S3anphony 
orchestra.  With  all  of  this  varied  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  background  for  his  instru¬ 
mental  instruction,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Jordan  High  School  Band  ranks  as 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  West. 
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PRICES: 


Tnumfiltant  New  Znoltbn 
^^Fhifessional  Model  Trombone  . 


WITH  all  the  famous  Holton  Revelation  tone,  po>wer  and  eaae  of 
playing,  including  the  added  fenlures  of  HoMon  Super-Process 
duo-bore  slides;  bell  taper  continued  throughout  the  length  of  the 
tuning  slide  for  easier  tone  production;  a  dever  devm  for  locking  the  slides 
to  the  bell  which  wdl  be  especially  appreciated  when  doing  a  great  deal  of 
work  with  mutes;  finger-tip  tuning;  buit-in  Holton  balaiKcr;  and  Holton 
Halloway  patent  in  slides,  which  eliminates  oi  spattering. 

Tone  without  tubbiness,  brilliant,  rich,  big  and  full,  absolutely  sure  in 
every  position;  wolf  tones  elimtnated. 

Marvelous  response  —  the  tone  starts  with  almost  no  effort  and  you 
continue  with  the  least  exertion  you  have  ever  experienced. 

The  tuning  is  perfect  and  in  Holton  Super-Process,  micrometer  A 

ktted  slides  you  will  find  the  lightest,  msootfaest,  fastest 
action  you  ever  tried.  Slides  re(|uire  no  breaking  in  and 
win  not  corrode,  tarnish,  stain,  pk  or  scale. 

Built  regularly  in  low  pitch,  7  inch  bett.  Other  bell 
uses  wUl  be  supplied  on  order. 


Hems  !•  a  nomhont  aat  aaly 
dMaram  in  dsiign,  but  uar- 
tliiigiy  JMfiniH  in  piifaraiinft. 
An  actual  trial  on  ilw  job  will 
cooviace  dw  bmmC  ■kapdcal,  for 
tliis  Holloa  is  so  casjr  playiaa  )rou 
Bovor  wiB  wool  to  1^  k  down. 
Try  k  oa  your  uoat  dkfcuk  oo* 
gaataMm.  A  trial  coals  aothing. 
It  wil  be  HOI  oa  froe  loon,  aod 
if  you  kava  aa  ioUnaaaal  to  trade 


FRANK  HOLTON 


FnakHohaoacCo 


Personal  Message 
from  '3rank  JfoUon 


rkudi  A,  bifhly  pnHdittI 
brms,  faOOO;  Fuutb  D. 
rikor  with  gold  bcO, 
tmjOOi  Hoidi  I,  burauk- 
od  gold,  1180.00:  cm 
oxtra,  $20jOO. 


This  Holton  is  th* 
idoal  Instrumont 
(or  Radio 

Broadcasting  y 


IT  has  always  baan  mty  uidikiaa  to  build  the  “Pwfact  Trooi- 
baoc"  and  I  hava  boaa  fonstantly  cxpcrimcoiiag  wkh  thw 
aod  ia  riow.  When  I  was  nlayiag  Snt  wiiubiai  wkh  Sousa,  I 
loogad  to  gu  into  a  diop  of  say  own  to  try  oat  fhangts  thu  I 
th  night  would  innirn'iit  M  troaibini,  and  whaa  I  iajfy  dkl  gtt 
a  di^  of  M  own,  bock  in  18M,  tfaa  Hokoa  Spacial,  of  which 
thaco  ara  «M  aaon  in  naa,  waa  tfaa  taauk  of  my  axparimants. 
Some  twenty  yoon  Imar  our  Pepirimanttl  Dapaatment  fimdied  a 
medal  on  which  I  had  uunt  coaudarabls  tiam,  aod  trhan  I  triad 
k  I  trm  aunnidiod.  Et^  tone  cama  dear  and  full,  aod  wkh 
vap'  fink  afiott,  aod  this  wm  aspedafly  tha  cm  with  high  Ab 
thM  paatian,  and  high  G  foonh  itnaition.  Fin  thu  more,  the 
nutfumant  wm  absehitaly  in  tuna,  b  bacaM  our  now  famous 
Ravsiatian  medal,  aventwdly  known  tha  woald  over. 

Now,  fomsacn  years  latar,  afitr  maoy  mnaths  of  axparknaadng 
wo  hove  produced  an  oven  omco  ouutaadbig  trombooe.  h  is 
modsen,  and  bkaurifid  in  dasigB;  amiar  blowing,  rhoohitaly  in 
tuna,  aod  tfaa  high  Ab  third  poskioa  and  G  fourth  petition,  true 
and  fill,  trithout  woMiiiaaa. 

Macfaantcally  k  is  fully  up-to-date.  In  fact  k  is  a  new  trombone 
for  this  new  aga.  I  would  fto  to  have  you  try  k  and  m  for 
yourialf  what  ramatkabla  advances  have  bom  ma^  The  coupon 
wS  bring  datala. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Hot 

3.  ton  Pcofasrion- 
al  Modal  Trombone 
is  not  tha  idm  of  any 
Amt  one  man,  but  comhinrt 

^  the  bast  khm  ot  soM  of 

y  tfaa  fmaat  prnfiuionsl  trom- 

boMMif  peeioctod  lo  iHt 
damoc  by  a  corps  of  expart 
wnrkMn,  many  of  tlmm  dtllad 
muririms,  who  hove  bam  biulding 
fkie  ti  onhenis  for  upwards  of  tfakty- 
kvo  yuan  under  tha  parsonal  guidmrt 
of  Frank  Holton,  kimtsr  Budte  of 
highast  quafity  band  instnmuntt 


FRANK  HOLTON  6*  CO. 

Largest  Independent  Maker  of  Strictly  High 
Grade  Band  Instruments 

1233  Church  Str.ut 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 

I - 

I  FRANK  HOLTON  CO., 

'  lU3CliorcbSL,BUMia,«u. 

{  Naam _ _ _ - . . . . — 

I  StMt . . .....^ . . . 

I  Ctr _ Sfatai _ 
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mteresting  course  m  music  appreciatioD, 
and  the  orchestra  is  rehearsing  two 
nights  a  week  from  seven  until  nine 
o’clock.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
semester  the  orchestra  will  practice 
every  Friday  morning  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rehearsals. 

All  this  is  in  prqMration  for  the  music 
meet  to  be  held  early  in  the  q)ring.  All 
competitors  in  this  music  meet  had  bet¬ 
ter  beware! 


fund  will  be  loaned  to  college  students 
or  others,  as  the  committee  sees  fit,  to 
assist  in  some  individual’s  music  career 
and  education. 

It  was  established  with  the  thou^t 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their 
honored  director.  Prof.  Mancini,  whom 
they  say  is  always  “hiding  his  lif^t 
under  a  bushel.”  Althouf^  no  definite 
amount  has  been  named  as  a  goal  for 
this  fund,  the  more  students  the  fund  b 
able  to  help,  the  more  joy  for  its  spon¬ 
sors.  One  prominent  Modestoan  made 
this  statement: 

“The  citizens  of  Modesto  and  the  clid> 
membership  hope  that  Prof.  Mancini 
will  remain  with  them  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  counsellor  until  the  tiniest  child  in 
the  band  is  a  gray'^iaired  grandpa  leading 
his  little  grandson  over  to  Mancini  hall 
for  band  practice — and  then  years  after 
that.” 


Northern  High  Band  Dividee 

Rm»»M  /.  Wimtw,  Rtporfr 

Do  you  want  to  see  a  real  Viking  and 
Eskimo  band?  Oh,  you  didn’t  know 
there  were  any?  Well,  just  to  prove 
that.  Take  an  evening  off  and  attend 
one  of  the  basketball  games  at  Northern 
High  School,  Flint,  Michigan,  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 

The  football  marching  band  has  been 
divided  into  two  divisions  of  twenty-five 
pieces  each  vdio  play  for  the  basketball 
games.  They  call  themselves  the  Vikings 
and  Eskimos.  Dean  Winter  leads  the 
Vikings  and  Fred  Bisbee,  the  Eskimos. 

In  addition  to  this  band  volunteers 
from  the  two  regular  concert  bands  have 
formed  the  best  marching  band  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  which  has  i^yed 
at  all  of  the  football  games,  making 
three  out-of-town  tr^  with  the  team. 
No  small  credit  for  its  success  as  a 
marching  band  goes  to  the  drum  major, 
Roy  Stratton.  Roy,  who  is  a  twirling 
artist  and  excellent  drill  master,  made 
close  to  a  thousand  per  cent  on  throwing 
the  baton  over  the  goal  posts,  missing 
only  once.  Our  director,  Mr.  E.  J.  Mer¬ 
rill,  certainly  deserves  credit  for  inau¬ 
gurating  the  band’s  cooperation  with  the 
athletic  dquirtments. 


Top  &  the  Morning,  Dubuque 

If  you  hi^ppen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  High  School  and  are 
lucky  enough  to  arrive  at  school  as  early 
as  7 :45  o’clock  of  a  morning,  don’t  mind 
the  strains  of  chords  and  discords  that 
echo  throui^  the  corridors  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  You  are  not  dreaming;  no,  far 
from  it! 

It  is  just  the  band  and  orchestra 
members  industriously  rehearsing  on 
their  pieces  for  the  coming  contest. 
They  intend  to  make  a  public  a{^>ear- 
ance  in  the  near  future  and  play  all  of 
the  pieces  equally  well. 


The  Spirit  of  St.  Maries 

Dwane  Engluh,  Reporter 
Outside  of  our  regular  practice  the  St. 
Maries  High  Schwol  Band  hasn’t  done 
much  in  the  way  of  excitement.  Of 
course,  we  have  played  and  marched  for 
several  basketball  games  this  season,  but 
that’s  one  of  our  regular  duties.  But 
just  try  to  keep  St.  Maries  out  of  The 
ScHO(».  Musician  columns.  It  can’t  be 
done. 


At  the  Sehoolmaster^s  Party 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Surdo,  the 
Withrow  IBgh  School  Orchestra  of 
Cincinnati,  CMiio,  furnished  the  music  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Schoolmasters 
Club,  which  was  held  at  the  Netheriand 
Plaza  on  February  13.  The  program  was 
called  “Operatic  Night”  and  consisted 
mainly  of  singing  acts  and  nonsensical 
stimts  in  imitation  of  Grand  Opera. 
Among  the  other  numbers,  the  orchestra 
played  a  medley  composed  of  parts  of 
the  Anvil  Chorus,  Aida,  and  The  Sol¬ 
diers’  Chorus. 


Central  Presents  -MikadoT 

WiUu  She^,  Reporter 
A  bit  of  the  oriental  entered  into  the 
program  of  the  Central  High  School 
Music  Department,  Crawfordsville,  Indi¬ 
ana,  when  they  presented  the  <^)era 
“Mikado”  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  January  27. 

An  eighteen-piece  orchestra  played  the 
score  while  a  cast  and  chorus  of  fifty- 
nine  voices  took  part.  The  members  of 
the  cast  were:  Arlene  Mortz,  John  Lin- 
hart,  Everette  Lentman,  Mary  E.  Good- 
bar,  Ida  Beth  Miller,  Mary  Lou  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Eugene  White  and  William 
Kirtky. 


Oxford  Gives  Concert 

Mery  Louite  HaddriU,  Reporter 

February  5  wu  a  big  day  in  Oxford, 
Michigan,  for  that  was  the  day  oa  which 
the  Oxford  High  School  Senior  and 
Junior  Bands,  and  the  Oxford  Grade 
School  Band  presented  their  annual  con¬ 
cert  under  the  direction  of  their  able 
director,  Mr.  George  F.  Dunbar. 

Soi(^ts  on  the  program  were:  Philip 
HaddriU,  clarinet;  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Lois 
Houck,  and  Mary  Louise  HaddriU,  saxo¬ 
phone  trio. 

The  Oxford  High  School  Band  won 
the  state  chaminonship  in  Class  C  in 
1930  and  1931  and  placed  second  in 
the  1931  National  Contest. 


Natrona  Gives  Band- Carnival 

The  crowds  packed  the  gym  of  the 
Natrona  County  High  School,  Casper, 
Wyoming,  last  January  15,  the  nig^t  of 
nights,  when  the  Natrona  High  Band 
gave  its  anniud  carnival  and  dance. 

There  were  aU  kinds  of  games  and 
sports  in  which  to  participate.  If  you 
didn’t  like  the  dimmed  dance  floor  with 
its  two  orchestras,  there  were  baU-the- 
wing  sports,  ring-tossing,  other  chance 
games  and  basket  throwing. 

The  crowd  came  eariy  and  stayed  late, 
which  certainly  proves  that  a  good  time 
was  had  by  aU.  Much  of  the  success  of 
this  )rearly  event  must  be  credited  to 
Mr.  Walsh,  high  Sv...ool  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  director. 


SeholarMp  Fund  Farmed 

Doneid  Tingle,  Reporter 
In  honor  of  Prof.  Frank  Mancini,  the 
Band  Mothers’  Club  of  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  established  a  revolving 
scholarship  fund  which  has  been  entitled 
the  “Mancini  Musk  Loan  Fund.”  This 


North  High  Receives  Trophy 
In  behalf  of  the  students  of  North 
High  Scho<U,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Bob 
Tidrick,  Student  Councfl  president,  and 


Annual  Concert  at  Waukegan 

An  annual  fete  was  presented  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Waukegan  (Dlinois) 
Township  Schools  in  the  senior  audito¬ 
rium  on  the  evening  of  January  15.  The 
concert  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
0.  E.  Graham. 

Among  the  feature  selections  of  the 
orchestra  were:  Venetian  Carnival,  which 
was  the  opening  number  of  the  concert; 
Guardmount,  with  a  soft  drum  solo 
opening  this  march,  and  Babylonian 
Ni^ts,  a  fascinating  oriental  selection. 


Would  you  try  to  run  a  foot  race  or  play  a  gauM  of  with 

galoAca  on? 

Of  couraa,  you  wouldn't,  bccauw  you'd  realiM  that  no  mattar  how  much 
natural  apaad  or  akiO  you'd  have,  you'd  be  hopeleady  handicapped. 

The  rtudmt  who  is  trying  to  make  progreat  on  anything  other  «bti  a 
high  grade  inatrument  ia  nmilarly  handicapped.  Thu  ia  but  one  of  a 
number  of  mighty  good  reaaona  why  achool  mtuiriana  ahould  have  the  beat 
poanble  inatruments. 

Put  Yotir  Reasons  in  a  Letter 
Win  a  Valuable  Prize 

But  maybe  you  know  even  better  reaaona  why  a  achool  mnaician  ahould 
have  ''the  beat  poaaible  inatrument.’'  Put  your  originai  ideaa  into  a  letter 
of  not  mote  than  100  worda.  The  Martin  Company  ia  offering  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  prizea  for  the  three  beat  lettera  written  on  the  aubject: 

FitW  price,  dw  wiwiw*!  cfaaic*  of  a  mM  Mweia  Traobadoar  Abo  Saao- 
phoM.  Traaapat,  Conut,  Trnadinm  or  Padbr  giM  Poifanfaml  aiadal 
ClaciiMt. 

Second  price,  for  dw  aacood  baat  iauar,  the  wiaaar'a  rbaara  of  a  ailvar 
(wbh  a^  bofl)  Mwda  Abo  Saaophona,  TiaoM.  Coaaat,  or  Tioanbona. 
or  a  Adbr  ailvar  platad  haftadonal  Model  darinu. 

Third  price,  for  die  diM  baat  lattar,  the  vianar’a  choioa  of  an  **lniSaiMi** 
ailvtr  plated,  paid  belL  Abo  SaaaidiBaia,  Ttnapat,  Cocnat,  Ttoaaboaa  or 
Padbr  "dOO**  Modal  Chadnat. 

Note:  The  Indiana  Band  Inatruaient  Company  and  Harry  Pedler  and 
Company,  Inc.,  are  aubaidiariea  of  the  hdartin  Band  Instrument  Company. 

Extra  Awards  for  Bandmasters 

In  addbioo  to  tba  abova  prhaa  to  bo  awdad  tha  wehara  of  dm  priat 
wiimine  kttata  the  Martin  Coapany  oSaa  dm  followine  cash  awatda  to 
Handnawrra  of  dm  winanea  of  dw  tliioo  original  inatiunwie  peiiaa. 

Firat  aevnrd.  $25  to  dw  BanHnwwar  of  dw  aliidaie  wlio  wtbaa  dw  Seat 


Second  owerd.  $15  to  dw  Bandnwiur  of  dw  atiidare  who  vtiiaa  dw 


Third  OM^d,  SIO  to  the  Bandnwatar  of  dw  aliidant  who  vebaa  dw  third 
paiaa  wiadiig  lattar. 

Tbaaa  awarda  an  oSarad  aa  nwaid  foe  dw  coofwredon  of  BandaBowan 
with  the  atudant  wtitan  of  prlai  winnine  lattara. 

These  Authorities  Will  Judge 

When  your  letter  is  received,  k  will  be  neatly  typed  on  plain  wfahe 
paiiw,  exactly  as  you  wrote  it.  But  your  name  and  addreaa  will  be 
omitted,  and  thie  manuacript  will  be  given  a  number.  The  judges  will 
aee  only  the  typed  manuecr^pta  and  w31  have  no  idea  aa  to  the  authors  of 
the  letters  thay  judge.  Thus  you  may  know  that  dieir  dedaions  arc  abao- 
lutely  unbieecd.  The  judges  atet 

A.  R.  McALUSTER . Pteaideiit,  Na^L  School  Band  and  Otdu  Aat’n. 

WALDO  ADAMS . Elkhart  County  Suparintendent  of  Sdioob 

RALm  LONGHELD. ...  St.  Joseph  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST 


Before  attempting  to  write  your  letter,  k  might  be  helpful 
to  you  to  read  temper  and  Tone,”  a  folder  ptmliahed  by  dte 
Mmtin  Gmq>any.  A  copy  of  diia  folder  will  be  mailed  free, 
on  request  to  the  Martin  Band  Instrument  Company. 


nheVMdklinfmt 

EUdhart,  Inffiuia 
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Geoige  Leedhsm,  concertmaster  of  the 
orchestra,  recently  reedved  the  cup 
which  the  orchestra  won  at  the  Iowa 
City  contest  last  qiring. 

The  trophy  presentation  was  a  trifle 
belated,  but  they’re  proud  of  it  just  the 
same. 

Choir  Given  the  Air 

The  A  C^iella  choir  of  Central  High 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  enj<^  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  groiq>  of 
students  of  Central  High  to  ixesent  a 
radio  program  over  the  local  station, 
WKZO.  On  February  1  at  3:30  o’clock 
the  choir  will  give  its  second  broadcast, 
and  the  following  day  will  present  a 
short  program  of  Russian  music  and 
negro  spirituals  for  the  Tuesday  After¬ 
noon  Musical  Club. 

Freshman  Close  Program 

“How  Music  Indicates  the  Life  and 
Manqer  of  the  People  and  How  It  Bene¬ 
fits  Them”  was  the  topic  on  which  Ber¬ 
nice  Markiewicz  of  Westfield  High 
School,  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  spoke 
at  the  Freshman  Musical  Program  held 
recently. 

Shirley  Malone  ezi^ained  the  chorus; 
Eunice  Manly,  the  glee  club,  and  Marion 
Mashin  told  all  about  the  other  musical 
organizations  and  directed  the  singing  of 
negro  spirituals  and  school  songs. 


Gurley  Organizes  New  Band 
Under  the  direction  of  Archie  Wheeler, 
the  Guriey  Public  Schools,  Gurley,  Ne¬ 
braska,  have  organized  a  twenty-piece 
hi^  school  band,  which  is  already  {ban¬ 
ning  on  entering  the  Class  D  contest  at 
the  District  6,  Music  Contest  to  be  held 
at  Sidney,  Nebraska,  April  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Wheeler  also  directs  the  Bridge¬ 
port,  Nebraska,  Hi^  School  band  of 
thirty  pieces  which  will  enter  in  Class  B 
at  the  Sidney  contest. 


What  Do  You  Think? 

Should  a  School  Musician  Have 
The  Best  Possible  Instrument? 


VMHeN  ArA  X  GOING 
To  PLAN  POOTBALLT 
'WHN.SILLN  ,1  DONfT 
JEVtrN  KNOMM  HO\n  I 


NO,  ^ND- 
PA  BORRO>NeO 
IAN  FIDDLE, 

I  ME’S  PlANIt^G 

lAlTH  TMfc, 

•  WOG-HOLLeB. 
V«HOOPE£  yrtASELS, 
FER.  TU*  lAOON-  1 
iSHINeRS’  BALL,  j 


CrOINO  TO 
TME  OLD 
F\DOl£RS' 

contest, 

ZEB? 


\  don't  ' 
MK6  TH* 
UMK  IN 
TMM  OOHJ 

V  / 


Doctor — ^This  is  a  very  sad  case,  very 
sad  indeed.  I  much  regret  to  tell  you 
that  your  wife’s  mind  is  gone — com- 
pletdy  goite. 

Mr.  Peck — I’m  not  at  all  surprised, 
doctor.  Ste’s  been  giving  me  a  piece  of 
it  every  day  for  fifteen  years. 


Teacher — Your  answer  is  as  clear  as 
mud. 

Student — Well,  that  covers  the  ground, 
doesn’t  it? 


When  writing  love  letters  to  your  girl, 
it’s  always  an  act  of  precaution  to  be¬ 
gin:  “My  sweetheart  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury — ” 


Steno — ^How  do  you  spell  sense? 

Boss — Dollars  and  cents,  or  horse 
sense? 

Steno — Well,  like  in  “I  ain’t  seen  him 
sence.” 


Over  the  door  of  a  village  church  near 
Chester,  England,  is  the  inscrq)tion, 
“This  Is  the  Gate  to  Heaven.”  Then  a 
{dacard  notifies  the  reader,  “This  en¬ 
trance  is  closed  during  the  winter 
months.” 


Mrs. — I  saw  Mary  kissing  the  milk¬ 
man  this  morning? 

Mr. — Good  heavens!  Wasting  time  on 
him  when  we  owe  the  grocer  $20. 


Teacher — “What  is  density?” 

Sweet  Young  Thing — “I  don’t  know 
how  to  define  it,  but  I  can  give  an 
illustration  of  it.” 

Teacher — “Sit  down,  the  illustration 
is  good.” 


The  old  prof  entered  the  lab,  and 
qx>tting  a  freshman  busily  engaged  in 
what  ^jpeared  to  be  pouring  water  on 
himself,  he  approached  nearer  and 
asked,  “What  seems  to  be  the  trouUe, 
my  boy?” 

“Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  spilled  wet 
salt  all  over  my  pants,  and  as  it  is 
soluble  in  suli^uric  acid — gosh,  where 
are  my  pants?” 


GAP-TUNING  in 


*that!s  funNn! 

1  VAEARD  PA  ^AN 
yi^D  GET  A  GRAND 
PIANO  AS  SOON  AS 
^  NOU  KICkBD  OFF.^ 


Meet  pepless 
pete  ,-rHE  VyORLblS 
LAZIEST  NVUSIC 
STUDEfNT  -TMCT 
HAD  TO  TELL  HlfW 
GHOVT  STORIES 
TO  OtTMIN\TO 
SPAKE  fA 


TAIABOORIN6  I 
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Genesco  Band  Plays  at  Cambridge  Fair 


ACCORDIONS! 


SEE! 

The  Best  Accordion  in  the  World 

Mmd*  hy  tkm 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 

at 

Prof.  Loo  Pioroontl**  Studio 
tM  BhM  IsUad  At*..  Chioat*.  IB. 


occasion  and  it  was  at  the  Cambridge 
event  a  few  short  months  ago  that  the 
Genesco  band  reigned  siq^eme.  They 
were  previously  picked  from  ten  differ- 


Even  though  the  Genesco  Midwest 
Concert  Band  of  Genesco,  Illinois,  can 
not  be  classed  as  a  school  band  they 
have  their  trumpeters,  clarinetists,  saxo- 


SCHOOL  a  MUSIC 


phonists,  drummers  and  trombonists  ent  community  bands  for  the  honor  of 


OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


trained  to  perfection.  In  other  words, 
they  know  their  stuff! 

In  a  contest  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  last 
fall  the  band  ranked  only  a  few  points 
less  than  the  winning  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
band.  A  country  fair  is  always  a  gala 


fdaying  at  the  fair. 

Their  director,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Miller, 
kneeling  in  the  center  of  the  {NCture,  is 
pBOud  of  his  boys  whom  he  anticipates 
will  do  big  things  fw  music  in  their  part 
of  the  country. 


Completo  curricula  leading  fo  deqrees  in 
all  branches  of  Music.  Faculty  of  distin¬ 
guished  artist  teachers.  Concerts  and 
May  Festival  by  world's  greatest  artists 
and  organizations  in  Hill  Auditorium 
seating  5,000.  Chorus  of  350;  student 
symphony  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  bands, 
etc.  Recitals  each  week  on  $75,000 


organ. 


Outstanding  facilities  in  the  field  of 


Public  School  Music 


Amarillo  Band  Ineligible 

Although  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  High 
School  Band  has  won  first  honors  in 
every  contest  held  since  1925,  the  group 
had  never  before  been  affected  by  the 
ruling  which  states  that  one  year  must 
elapse  before  any  high  school  band  that 
has  won  a  first  place  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  can  compete  for  prizes  again. 
The  new  ruling  took  effect  when  the 
Panhandle  Music  Festival  contests  were 
recognized  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music  as  the  official 
state  contests  for  that  division  of  Texas. 

The  band  has  fifty-nine  members  this 
year  from  which  Charles  Whittington 
was  appointed  student  director. 


"Muneal  Lieutenant^  Given 

The  R.  O.  T.  C.  of  the  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Chicago,  presented  its  gala  musi¬ 
cal  celebration  of  the  season  last  Janu¬ 
ary  22  when  they  presented  “The  Musi¬ 
cal  Lieutenant,”  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  The  music  and  dramatic  work 
was  handled  by  Ci^itain  R.  A.  Seabury. 

To  i^ovide  a  varied  program  of  inter¬ 
est,  a  {Mcked  chorus  of  twenty-five 
voices,  a  quartet,  a  horn  trio,  a  twelve- 


txwmnw  wmmnon  Of  m  wmms  Juno 
\3Bth  to  August  19/A.  Writs  for  emtslog., 
CHARLES  A.  SINK.  Pf**W*iH 
Bm  loot,  Ann  AtAm*.  MlahiflM 


Chromonica  Playar  Heldars 

HaMt  ail  tiau  ATWiMil«>i 
l*lm  ifearp*  w  May 

Pltr  yaar  own  aeoaamaalnaat  a*  lUluad  la- 
•tnBMBt  Holda  harmoolcai  from  S  ta  f  loehai 
kmc.  Var  Pie/enlaBali,  AoMteiin,  Bay  Beauti, 
Sehaal  Baada.  Priaaa  a*  raamit, 

HALLBAUER  NFS.  CO. 

I53S  WalMa*  Aaa.  St  Laala.  Ma. 


{Mece  jazz  band,  and  a  German  band 
were  also  included  in  the  program. 

Two  rows  of  selected  seats  on  the 
main  floor  were  roped  off  and  reserved 
for  invited  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mayor  Cermak,  William  J.  Bogan,  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Buck  and  all  of  Chicago’s 
high  school  band  directors. 


me  sen 


aaunpnan*  pa:  unusuAUT  •ccara*e  in 
detail,  sold  enamel.  Very  nanaaal. 

Grand  Pin*  A  perfect  miniatnre. 
Body  ia  of  black  enamel  with  white 
enamel  keyboard.  Outline,  less,  etc.,  ia 
gold. 


Each  pin  packad  in  baaotiful  plaak-Knad  gift  box. 
lovaly  gift.  Sand  3  sabs  bafora  Fabraary  2S. 


VioBa  pa»i  A  beantiful  red-brown 
enamel  body.  Perfect  in  all  detaib.  A 
real  work  of  art. 


Slnsie  Lyiw  paii  Something  every  mu- 
lician  ought  to  wear.  Burnished  gold. 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 


Marsann  r/Ioafar 


Sand  Bsa  3  yaarly  sabs,  at  tte  aacb  and  1  will  sand  yoo,  postpaid, 
yoar  cboiea  of  tbasa  baaotifol  gold  aad  enamal  puss.  Gat  3  frioods 
to  sabscriba;  tba  pfai  is  yours.  Taka  yoor  cboiea. 

Eighth  fM*  phs:  Small  black  enamel  Trumpst  phs:  All  gold  instrument  whb 
Eighth  Note  on  gold  staff.  beautiful  embossed  effect. 

Saxaphans  pfa:  Unusually  accara*e  in  VUht  phsi  A  beantiful  red-brown 
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Help  Make  Your  Band  a  Winner 

THE  ENTIRELY  NEW  LINE  <rf  Pftn-American  instnunents  now 
avkilftble  makes  it  possible  for  every  school  band  to  have  high  quality 
instruments  which  encourage  and  enable  finer  performance.  For  the 
1932  Pan>Ameticans  set  a  new  standard  of  musical  and  mechanical 
perfection  at  a  price  widiin  easy  read). 

Remember  this  new  line  embodies  basic  improvements  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  musical  quality  as  well  as  design  and  beauty  of  finish.  Only 
Pan -American’s  experience  and  resources  make  sudi  an  adiievement 
possible — establishing  a  new  standard  of  value  in  band  instruments. 

To  supervises,  directors  and  sd)Ool  band  musicians  die  new 
Pan-Americans  enable  foster  progress  and  a  higher  artistic  adiievement 
both  individually  and  by  the  ensemble. 

Send  coupon  now  for  detailed  description  of  new  and  exdusive 
features  in  die  1932  Pan -Americans;  indicate  instruments  which  in¬ 
terest  you  particularly.  Chedt  also  if  you  wish  details  of  our  Band 
Organizing  Service — widxxit  obligation,  of  course. 

PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMB^S 


PM-Amaricsn  Band  lostnimeat  k  C«c  CoMpany. '  SSI  Pan-Atrif  Bids.,  EUtkait.  lad. 
Gantlanti:  Plaaae  acod  me  fall  infonnatioB  about  the  new  19}2  line.  I  am  eapedallT  intetetted 
in  _ luilrwmmt 

Simi _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

St  apJt  r.  D. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - - - - - - - - 


Would  You  Say  the  Seune? 

Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  those 
Inquiring  Rqiorters  come  around  with 
their  “Who’s,  and  What’s  and  Why’s” 
and  you  just  can’t  get  away  from  them 
until  you  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

At  the  DeLaSalle  Institute,  Chicago, 
the  (Mesident  and  drum  major  of  the 
DeLaSalle  Band,  Tom  Fabish,  was  asked 
what  benefits  be  had  received  through 
his  association  with  the  band. 

“The  training  I  receive  is  invaluable 
to  me,  because  I  am  taught  how  to 
breathe,  concentrate,  how  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  little  muscles  in  my  lips, 
and  many  other  things.  If  one  has  any 
ambition  at  all  he  will  leam  many  other 
instruments  besides  his  own. .  I  leara 
how  to  stand  on  my  two  feet  and  i^y 
solos  before  a  vast  audience,  and  this 
wiU  do  more  good  than  any  English 
class.” 

Fred  Erlicher,  a  student  council  mem¬ 
ber  and  tuba  player,  was  also  ap¬ 
proached,  as  well  as  several  others. 
Here  is  what  Fred  had  to  say: 

“The  band  helps  me  to  iq^ireciate 
'  music  and  develops  my  sense  of  concen¬ 
tration.  It  enables  me  to  think  more 
quickly  and  has  created  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  me.  Obedience  to  the 
director  and  attention  in  rehearsals  helps 
me  to  gain  the  things  I  need  in  later 
life.  Also  the  task  of  carrying  the  tuba 
has  developed  my  ph)rsique  so  much  that 
I  do  not  take  morning  exercises  any 
more.  It  surely  is  a  fine  feeling  to  be  in 
such  an  organisation  as  the  DeLaSalle 
band.” 

Now  that’s  the  ^lirit  to  have!  But  I 
wager  there  isn’t  one  of  our  thousands 
of  school  musician  readers  who  wouldn’t 
say  iMYctically  the  same  things  about 
their  band  or  orchestra  and  its  benefits 
were  the  Inquiring  Reporter  to  question 
them.  And  that’s  that! 


I’ll  use  all  the  items  you  can  send 
Jimmie  Kerr,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  I’m 
sure  you  didn’t  mean  to  keep  your  school 
out  of  our  columns  this  long. 


Down  in  the  blue  grass  country  of 
Kentucky  is  a  town  by  the  name  of  Ash¬ 
land.  And  in  this  town  lives  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Clifford  Goff,  who  promised 
us  that  he  would  let  us  know  just  what 
his  band  was  doing  this  semester.  Ah, 
Clifford,  did  you  or  did  you  not  make 
that  New  Year’s  resolution? 
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Students  of  Pedagogism  Con¬ 
sider  the  Band 


Ohio  Holds  Band  Clinic 


during  regular  school  hours  and  credit 
is  given  for  successful  work.  The  band 
is  governed  by  the  following  aims:  to 
provide  training  for  those  students  who 
plan  to  direct  bands;  to  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
increase  his  ability  to  use  his  leisure 
time  more  profitably;  to  develc^  appre¬ 
ciation  for  good  organization,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  organize';  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  in  conducting,  to  augment  college 
si^t;  to  develop  good  marching  abil¬ 
ity;  to  acquire  a  large  repertoire  of 
music;  to  develop  a  genuine  love  for 
good  band  music;  and  to  serve  the  local 
community  on  special  occasions. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are 
both  their  director,  Arnold  M.  Christen¬ 
sen,  and  his  assistant,  Robert  Walls. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  National 
Bandmasters’  Clinic  held  at  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  last  month,  the  (Miio  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  undertook  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  sponsoring  a  similar  clinic 
for  the  benefit  of  the  (%io  bandmasters 
and  orchestra  directors.  The  Clinic  was 
held  at  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  (%io,  on  January  29  and  30. 

The  results  of  the  Clinic  were:  First — 
It  provided  an  opportunity  for  directors 
of  bands,  orchestras,  and  instrumental 
ensembles  to  hear  the  contest  numbers, 
on  which  their  groiqis  are  wm^cing, 
played  under  the  direction  of  men  com¬ 
petent  to  give  authoritative  readings. 
Second — It  provided  an  opportunity  for 


demonstrations,  talks,  and  instruction  in 
all  phases  of  ensemble  building  in  which 
directors  of  the  state  were  most  inter¬ 
ested.  Third — It  created  an  opportunity 
for  directors  to  become  better  acquain¬ 
ted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  kind 
of  worir  the  others  are  doing.  Fourth — 
It  gave  the  directors  a  chance  to  hear 
the  playing  of  possible  numbers  for  the 
1933  contest  list. 

Most  of  the  programs  were  held  at 
the  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Severance  Hall.  Arthur  Williams  of 
Oberlin  Cemservatory  and  Ralph  E. 
Rush,  director  of  Glenville  Hi^  School 
music,  are  the  re^>ective  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Association. 


Prospective  teachers,  every  one  of 
them!  Yet  in  their  busy  programs  they 
have  arranged  their  courses  so  that  they 
may  study  at  least  three  band  rehearsals 
during  the  week. 

Organized  in  February,  1928,  with 
fourteen  members,  the  Teachers’  College 
Band  of  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  has 
grown,  in  only  three  short  years,  to  a 
membership  of  fifty  and  is  well  equipped 
with  instruments,  uniforms  and  music. 
The  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  generous  support  of  the 
college  made  possible  the  organization’s 
more-than-e]q)ected,  nq>id  growth. 

Although  not  a  military  organization, 
the  present  concert  band  is  conducted 
more  or  less  on  military  principles.  Re¬ 
hearsals  are  held  three  times  a  week 


NEW!  for  BAND 


ONE 

BEAUTIFUL  DAY 
OVERTURE 

By 

R.  E.  HILDRETH 

The  Sun  Shines  Bright  in  a 
Cloudless  St^ — reflects  a  bril¬ 
liant  ray  of  the  true  musical 
qualities  found  in  this  overture. 

Not  extremely  difficult  and  a  dandy 
for  the  more  advanced  achool  bandi. 
Printad  on  9xlS  Bhaata 

PRICE,  FULL  BAND,  |8.00 
CONDUCTOR’S  SCORE,  SOc 

= OTHER  OVERTURES == 
From  Our  Concert  Band  Ekiition 

THE  WEDDING  RING  OVER¬ 
TURE,  by  Geo.  D.  Barnard.  A  very 
attractive  original  overtvre  with  fine 
melodic*  and  wooderfnl  progression*.  A 
big  opening  program  numb^. 

Band  .  . $2.50 

THE  FLATTERER  OVERTURE, 
by  Chas.  Corver*.  Thi*  overtnre  *boald 
be  in  your  repertoire  a*  one  of  your 
outstanding  concert  number*.  It  has 
appeared  on  many  high-cta**  concert 
projnama,  of  whid  oopie*  have  been 
maued  u*.  accompanied  with  splendid 
testimonial*. 

Band  . $3.00 

POET  AND  PEASANT  OVER¬ 
TURE,  arranged  by  Henry  Fillmore. 
The  arrangement  of  thi*  F.  Von  Suppe 
overture  is  not  simplified,  but  the  weak 
spot*  have  been  so  strengthened  that 
tM  heretofore  shaky  _  passages  go  over 
with  such  a  sip  that  it  feds  easy.  Con- 
taiiM  Alto  Clarinet,  Bass  Clarinet  and 
Pedal  Tympani  part*.  Thoroughly  cued 
so  that  small  bands  can  play  wiA  rich 
effect.  Special  conductor’s  score  also 
published. 

Band  . $3.00 

Oassial  CsBdastsr’s  tesrs  SOt 

LIGHT  CAVALRY  OVERTURE, 
arranged  by  Henry  Fillmore.  Descrip¬ 
tion  same  as  that  of  Poet  and  Peasant 
Overture. 

Band  . $3.00 

Oassial  CsaSastsr’i  Ossrs  SOt 

MORNING,  NOON  AND  NIGHT 
OVERTURE,  arranged  by  Henry  Fill¬ 
more.  Description  same  as  that  oif  Poet 
and  Peasant  Overtnre. 

Band  . $3.00 

iasslal  CsaSnetar’s  Sssrs  Sts 

LA  GRACE  OVERTURE,  by  Chas. 
Corvers.  Here  is  a  coitcert  overtnre  on 
the  style  of  the  F.  Von  Suppe  over¬ 
tures  mentioned  above.  Numbers  of 
this  caUbre  are  few  and  we  offer  La 
Grace  with  a  feeling  that  we  arc  giving 
yon  everything  that  should  be  contained 
in  an  outstanding  overture— ^beantiful 
melodics,  gracefully  harmonized,  and  a 
well  balanced  arrangement  throughout. 
Band  . $3.00 

THE  BARD  OF  BUCKEYE  OVER¬ 
TURE,  by  Richard  Raymond. 
overtnre  is  without  don^  one  of  the 
finest  overtures  of  thi*  type  written  bjy 
an  American  composer.  It  is  in  the 
grade  of  the  Suppe  Overtures,  and  very 
modem  in  arrangement,  symphtmic 
in  development.  Published  for  complete 
band  instrumentation  including  parts  for 
Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets,  Flute  in  C  and 
Tympani.^  _ 

In  addition  there  is  published  a  con¬ 
densed  but  complete  Conductor’s  Score 
in  C. 

Band  . $3.50 

CaaisM*  CiaSastsr's  a**rt  la  C  II.M 

FILLMORE 
MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Concert  Band 

Frank  Simon,  Conductor 


Broadcasts 
Contest 
N  umbers 


Frank  SIMON,  conductor  of 
the  Armco  Concert  Band,  is  in¬ 
terpretating  in  his  Monday  night 
broadcasts  from  WLW  and  W8XAL, 
Cincinnati,  the  compositions  which 
Classes  A,  B,  and  C  bands  were  orig¬ 
inally  scheduled  to  render  in  the  1932 
National  Contest  now  postponed. 

Whether  or  not  these  same  required 
numbers  will  be  carried  over  for  the 
1933  contest  in  Chicago,  school  bands 
throughout  the  country  are  working 
diligently  on  these  numbers  and  will 
be  interested  to  bear  Mr.  Simon’s 
renditions  of  them. 

On  January  25  “In  Bohemia,”  the  re¬ 
quired  number  for  Class  A  bands  was 
performed.  “Youth  Triumphant,”  the 
Class  B  required  number  is  scheduled 
for  February  29,  and  on  March  28  the 
Class  C  number,  “Urbana.” 

These  broadcasts  occur  between  nine 
and  nine-thirty  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard 
time  which  is  banning  at  eight  o’clock 
Central  Standard  time  and  six  o’clock 
Pacific  time. 

It  is  rq)orted  that  many  school  bands 
throughout  the  country  are  calling 
special  rehearsals  on  these  dates.  They 
listen  first  to  Mr.  Simon’s  broadcast  of 
the  number.  Then,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  interpretation,  proceed  with 
their  rehearsal. 

The  broadcast  of  these  required  num¬ 
bers  by  professional  bands  of  high 
calibre  is  something  to  be  encouraged. 
Tuners-in  will  do  a  good  turn  to  all 
concerned  by  writing  the  director  after 
hearing  each  of  these  broadcasts.  Mr. 
Simon  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  know 
that  bis  efforts  in  behalf  of  school 
music  and  the  National  Contests  are 
appreciated. 


SIMON  STAIGEKS  SMITH 

Three  of  America’s  Foremost  Cornet  Soloists^ 
Band*  Masters  and  Radio  Favorites  CHOOSE 
‘‘KINGS.’* 

The  FAMOUS  MASTER  MODEL  CORNET. 

Other,  noted  Soloists  are  rapidly  changing  to  “KINGS.” 

Many  Band  Masters  are  equipping  their  complete  Cornet  Sec- 
Uon  with  the  “KING”  MASTER  MODEL  CORNETS.  WHY? 
BECAUSE  it  has  such  a  wonderful  tone,  plays  easier,  has  the 
quickest,  lightest,  dependable  valve  action,  and  is  better  in  tune. 
It  is  more  evenly  balanced  and  produces  better  results  with  less 
effort. 

THE  ONLY  CORNET  made  with  the  new  and  exdntive  procets 
of  CASE  HARDENED  VALVE  CASES  and  STERLING 
SILVER  BELL. 


m  for  FREE  COPY 


□  St-Pace  Catakw— WHITE  WAY  NEWS  No.  4— Coatalnina  EINO,  CLEVB- 
LAra  and  AMERICAN  STANDARD  BAND  INSTRUMI^TS— Strinced  and 
Wood  Wind  Inairuments  and  Accaaaoriwi. 

Del  Stalten'  Hints  to  Youna  Players. 

“Challenae  to  Music" — By  Walter  toith. 

The  Goldnuui  Band. 

Prank  Simon’s  Armco  Band. 

U.  S.  Navy  Band  and  other  news  of  interest  and  infonnatioa. 


Instrument  interested  in 


Name 


Address 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


5225  Superior  Apenne 


' —  —  ] 

THE 

THREE 

KIH6S 

- 
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Tm  Still 
Looking 
for  your 
Subs 

Now  that  we’re  sure  “that  certain 
party’’  liked  the  Valentine  we 
sent,  we’re  starting  in  anew  with  long 
lists  of  subscriptions  for  the  well  known 
School  Musician,  because  that  same 
certain  party  has  a  birthday  soon. 


Our  new  agent  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
Cloyce  Brooks,  tells  us  that  the  students 
are  wild  about  their  first  issue  of  The 
ScHOtH.  Musician,  and  that  the  line  for 
subs  is  all  the  way  down  to  the  comer. 
Now,  don’t  crowd! 


After  an  absence  of  a  few  months. 
Miss  Marjorie  Young  lets  us  know  that 
she  u  still  in  Gridley,  California,  and 
working  harder  than  ever. 


Fellow  agents,  get  acquainted  with 
Herbert  Porter  of  South  Pasadena  and 
Leonard  Rapose  of  San  Leandro,  both 
in  California,  two  of  our  new  brother 
agents.  They’re  starting  out  fine.  But 
what  else  would  you  eiqpect  from  any 
one  in  “sunny”  California? 


Now  that  Arthur  Koenigsberg  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  the  Harrison  Technical  High 
School  Band  getting  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian,  he  is  out  for  more  game.  This 
time  it’s  the  orchestra. 


Miss  Emma  Lee  Littrell  of  Monroe, 
Michigan,  writes  us  that  she  is  happy  to 
be  our  Agent.  And  that’s  not  all.  An 
order  accompanied  her  acknowledgment. 


Jim  Witty  of  Hobart,  Indiana,  must 
be  working  night  and  day  to  gather  up 
the  subs  he  has  been  sending  in. 


We’re  wtMrried  pink,  and  we’re  wor¬ 
ried  blue.  Is  Hallowell  stQl  up  there  in 
Maine?  The  person  to  let  us  know  is 
Albert  L.  Wescott.  Don’t  be  bashful,  Al. 


We  haven’t  yet  picked  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  team  that  we  are  going  to  send  to 


My  Nmats  it  Maritaut  Pfbtager 
Semd  Ms  Your  Subt 


the  Olympic  games.  But  now’s  the  time 
to  get  in  training. 

lone  Gillson  of  Boise,  Idaho,  has 
started.  Have  you,  and  you,  and  YOU? 


Why,  Dorothy  Martin  of  Charlotte, 
are  you  going  to  let  Leonard  Nanxetta 
of  Greensboro  get  ahead  of  you?  Fie, 
for  shame!  Put  on  your  seven  league 
boots  and  catch  up  to  him.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  a  big  place  when  it  comes  to 
subscriptions. 


New  Agent,  new  order.  This  is  what 
we  get  from  Alexandria,  Minnesota.  And 
the  Agent  is  none  other  than  Lynn  Bau¬ 
mann  himself. 


Lloyd  Gill  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  is 
doing  splendid  in  sending  in  both  news 
and  subscriptions. 


Marymaude  Fowler,  hear  my  plea. 
More  subs  from  Corcoran 
Please  send  them  to  me. 

(Note  to  the  patient  reader.  Cor¬ 
coran  is  in  California.) 


Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is  just  the 
place  for  subs.  That’s  where  Mary  Con¬ 
over  is  stationed. 


Hwy  to  have  heard  from  you, 
Julian  Lutz,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Marion  Bell,  thank  you  for  the 
info  about  your  gender. 

We’re  happy  to  have  Hugh  Mabie  of 
Stanton,  Nebraska,  for  our  Agent. 

Another  new  Agent  is  Harvey  C.  Retz- 
laff  of  Cooperstown,  North  Dakota. 


You  May  Want 
A  Dozen  Pieces 

ISSUED  BY 

A  Dozen  Different 
Publishers 

But  Only  One 
Postal  is  Needed 
to  Order  Them— 

WHEN  YOU  USE 

“PRESSER’S” 

DIRECT  MAIL  SERVICE 

ON  MUSIC  OF 

ALL  PUBLISHERS 

World's  Largest  Stock 

Collections  or  Individual 
Number  for  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestra  Cheerfully  Sug¬ 
gested  and  sent  for  Ex¬ 
amination.  Tell  us  your 
needs. 

-»  I  I  iO 

Successful  Methods 
For  String  and  Wind 
Instruments — 


BEGINNER’S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  TRUMPET 
(or  Cornet) 

By  Harold  W.  Rehrig  Pr.$1.25 

The  book  it  to  dear  and  c(»dae  aa 
to  cany  the  pupil  alone  almost  as 
a  self-iBstnictor. 

BEGINNER’S  METHOD 
FOR  THE  SAXOPHONE 


By  H.  Benne  Henton  Pr.  $1.25 

With  melodioas  material  musl- 
danly  playine  is  derdoped. 


IMPERIAL  METHODS 

for  VKXJN,  VIOLA,  ’CBLLO,  DOU¬ 
BLE  BASS,  FLUTE,  CLAEINET, 
SAXOPHONE,  CORNET.  ALTO, 
BARITONE.  SUDS  TROtfBONE 
(Trdtle  or  Baas  Oef),  VALVE 
TROMBONE  (Basi  Oef),  E  FLAT 
BASS  (TUBA).  lAUMS. 

Price,  tl  J5  Sadi 


Theodore 

PresserCo. 

1912-1914  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hundreds  Have  Written 
Expressing  Delight  Over 

The  two  latest  features  in 


The  Etude  Music  Magazine 

— A  number  for  a  small  oidieatial 
group  induded  in  ts-page  Music 
Section. 

—A  Biograpblsal  Portrait  Oallery 
of  44  Portraits  eadi  month. 

Me  a  Copy.  t>.M  a  Tear 


is  reacti. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  Drums 
to  be  found  in  India,  the  names  vary¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  largest  of  the  three  Drums 
b  not  used  by  professional  musi¬ 
cians,  but  in  bands  for  street  music 
found  in  all  bazaars  and  over  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  temples,  etc.,  called  Nahabat 
or  Nakkera  Khamh  (in  South  India, 
Petyra  Mela)  and  composed  for  low- 
class  Mohammedans,  or  Hindus  of  the 
barber  class.  Such  bands  cocsbted  of 
drums  of  various  shapes  and  kinds  and 
primitive  instruments  of  the  oboe  kind, 
with  drones  and  cymbab.  Musicians 
in  the  East  are  usually  placed  over  the 
gateways,  nearly  all  of  importance  hav¬ 
ing  galleries  for  that  purpose. 


WM,  that  was  a  twtU  apple — I  m$h  / 
tMU  a  tchool  teacher. 


In  an  old  Tambourine  Instruction 
Method,  the  following  b  to  be  found 
which  may  be  of  interest:  “An  ancient 
pulsatile  instrument  of  the  drum  class, 
p(^ular  among  all  Eur(^)ean  peoi^e,  but 
particularly  those  of  the  South."  Thb 
method  contains  the  names  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  effects  and  the  manner  of  writing 
of  them  and  here  gives  ezan^es  of: 
“Flamps,  Semi-Flamps,  the  Trevale," 
which  b  to  be  played  by  drawing  the 
wetted  thumb  in  a  cbcular  direction 
over  the  skin,  the  double  Trevale,  which 
b  indicated  by  sixteenth  notes,  b  to  be 
played  twice  as  fast,  and  directions  for 
iwing  the  Jingles  where  the  music  b 
maiited  with  dots  similar  to  our  staccato 
sign."  The  roll  b  performed  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  instrument.  At  the  end  of  thb 
most  interesting  instruction,  we  are  in 
formed  that  there  are  im  sharps  or 
flats  in  tambourine  playing.  I  am  surely 
glad  to  find  that  out. 


By  Scotty 


Chemg  it  a  Chimete  Orgam  which  con¬ 
fute  of  a  tenet  of  tubet  having  free 
reedt.  It  it  held  in  Jie  handt  and  blown 
by  the  mouth.  The  introduction  of  thit 
inttrument  into  Europe  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Accordeon  and  Harmonium. 
*‘Dam  dever,  there  Chinete." 
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LLDWie  &  LUDWie 

LUDWIG  ft  LUDWIG.  21f  Lndwi*  Boildias,  1611-27  Nonb  Lfaoola  StiMt,  CUoco.  lUteaft 
Gcodemen :  Withoot  ohligarion  to  cm  scikI  the  new  Lodwie  cataloc. 


Did  Anyone  Ever 
Tell  You  that — ? 


end  for  i/our  ropi/ 


"Everything  for  die 
drummer,**  is  more  than  a  slogan  with 
Ludwig  —  it’s  a  fiict.  In  the  pages  of 
the  new  catalog  there  is  big  news  for 
ei'ery  one  interested  in  drums  and  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

The  new  Ludwig  drums,  mallet-played 
instruments  and  accessories,  featuring  many  important  new 
developments  out  of  Ludwig’s  vast  experience  in  meeting  the 
drummer’s  every  need,  are  illustrated  and  described.  There  is 
much  ocher  valuable  informadon. 

Ludwig  drums  will  help  put  your  band  into  the  ^rize- 
winning  class.  Their  easy-playing  qualities,  brilliant  tone  and 
splendid  carrying  power  spur  the  players  to  their  best  efbrts, 
and  add  a  professional  touch  to  the  school  band  or  orchestra. 
For  the  drum  corps  Ludwig  equipment  has  long  been  hivored 
by  winning  outfits  among  schools  and  Legion  posts. 


Ludwig  is  also 
beadquaftecs  for  diythm  band 
eqaipmenc.  We  will  gladly 
help  any  sopetvisor  or  teadi- 
ct  form  these  groups,  wfaiefa 
afford  q>lendid  fundamental 
training  and  uncover  talent 
for  later  development  in  band 
or  ocebestra.  Write  for  details. 


Every  supervisor 
should  have  a  copy  of  thb 
beaudiul  new  catalog,  to 
keep  in  toudi  widi  the  latest 
devdopments  in  percussion 
instmments.  Send  coupon 
now  for  your  copy  wfaidi 
will  be  mailed  free  and 
withoot  obligation  to  you. 
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Find  Out 
About  Pedler’s 
GrenerousiVew 
Two-Way  Offer 


Have  Mem  the 

■ew  ezetaeiTe  Pe41er 
t «■  la hanrri  ter 
eierlaetet  It  ea4e 
the  arerst  teee  the 
eleriaeMet  hea  —  the 
whiacs  aad  h  e  w  1  a 
which  aa4*ealy-pea- 
<aee<  Taeaaai  eaaaea. 
It  ktaaa  teaea  pare 
aa<  el ea ri  taaiaaa 
elarlaetlata  aay  that 
with  It,  crea  the 
leaa-ezxaalvc  darl- 
aeta  pre4aee  ataale 
aa  hae  aa  that  ef  er- 
dlaary  prateaalaaal 
Bio4eIal 


New 

Invention 

Given  FREE  to  School 
Musicians! 

Now  Pedler  is  making  a  won- 
derful  two-way  offer  to 
school  musidans  eTerywhere.  We 
want  school  band  and  ordwstra 
clarinetists  to  have  this  tnnint 
band,  and  we  are  fivlns  it 
frte,  for  a  limited  time,  to  buyers 
of  one  of  the  moat  popular 
Pedler  clarinet  models.  But  it 
isn’t  Oie  most  expensive  modd. 
that  brings  you  this  exdiisive 
Pedler  foriture.  free.  On  the 
contnuy,  we  are  making  a  point 
of  giving  this  attachment  free, 
with  the  new  Pedler  Silver  “4M" 
model.  Though  the  ’*4M”  sdls 
for  leas  than  half  the  price  of 
most  professional  instruments,  it 
is  said  by  many  fine  musicians  to 
be  the  equal  of  many  profes¬ 
sional  dannets  in  time,  easy 
blowing  and  accuracy  of  pitdil 
The  other  half  of  our  offer  is 
this:  If  you  already  have  a 
Pedler  Clarinet  without  the 
Tuning  Barrel,  we  will  send  it 
to  you  for  attadunent,  at  a 
pnrdy  nominal  price.  Or,  ask 
for  it  from  your  nearest  Pedler 
dealer— he  will  attach  it  for  you 
for  only  15.00.  If  your  dealer 
cant  supply  yon  we  will  send 
you  the  Tuning  Barrel  post  paid 
for  the  same  price. 

Send  today  and  And  out  about 
the  Pedler  Silver  **400”  and  the 
other  instruments  of  the  fine 
Pedler  line.  Pedler  has  been 
making  darinets  to  suit  every 
purse  for  four  generathms— Oie 
finest  predsioo-type  musical  in¬ 
struments  made  In  America. 

Just  mail  the  coupon — no  cost; 
no  obtigatioo. 

HARRY  PEDLER  ICO,,  tat 

D«LSII-24Z 


Who’s  Who 


Joseph  Oszuscik 


4t^IX  MILLION,  seben 
million,  leben  million — ” 
no,  not  quite  that  many, 
but  there  are  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven  medals  on  the  coat 
of  Joseph  Osxuscik,  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Michigan  City,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Hi|^  School  and  former 
member  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 

This  last  year  Josei^  won  three 
first  place  medals  for  clever  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  his  prized  clarinet  in 
the  District,  State  and  National 
Contests.  In  1930  he  won  first  in 
the  District  and  second  in  the 
State;  and  in  1929  he  took  first 
l^e  in  the  State  and  second  place 
in  the  National  Contest. 

While  Josqih  has  studied  both 
in  Michigan  City  and  Chicago  he 
had  not  taken  private  lessons  for 
a  year  previous  to  entering  the 


1931  contests.  After  having  se¬ 
lected  Mozart’s  'Concerto  Opus 
127  for  his  number,  he  read  all  he 
could  about  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  his  feelings  and  emotions  at 
the  time  the  piece  was  written. 
This  done,  he  worked  out  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  composition 
entirely  by  himself  and  was  thus 
more  able  to  give  a  more  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  composer’s 
meaning. 

Joseph  started  his  musical 
career  as  a  student  pianist.  Later 
encouraged  by  Paul  LeResbe, 
juvenile  band  director  at  LaPorte, 
and  Edward  McLundie,  organizer 
of  the  Michigan  City  boys’  band/ 
he  began  the  study  of  the  clarinet. 

He  is  now  studying  with  noted 
woodwind  instructors  in  Chicago 
which  he  hopes  will  help  to  estab¬ 
lish  him  in  a  musical  career. 


HARRY  PtRLIR  4  CO..  INC  . 
Owt  RM-t-St  UklMrt  M. 
WittMwt  abUcatloi  to  bo.  pIosm 
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Dram  Section 


Primeiples  of  Conducting 

By  fTmlter  MeCrmy  mad  CmH  Biuch 

The  dd  proverb,  “We  learn  to  do  by 
doing,”  mi^t  be  said  of  conducting,  and 
as  good  playing  of  any  instrument  de¬ 
pends  upon  good  musicianship  and  the 
elimination  of  the  faults  that  retard 
clean  technique,  so  good  condiKting  rests 
upon  musicianship  and  the  elimination 
of  all  mannerisms  that  tend  to  restrict 
the  fullest  possibilities  of  the  baton. 

In  this  little  book  on  conducting  the 


CiARKEs  Complete 

Mikstrel 

^  SHOW  ♦ 


THE  WAINWRIGHT  CAMPS 

Boj/t*  Camp — Oliver  Lake  Girls*  Camp — 01m  Lake 

Music  and  Recreation 

Established  1926 

The  ideal  place  to  study  all  band  and  ordiestral  instruments,  harp,  voice, 
and  piano  under  artist  teachers,  and  indulge  in  all  forms  of  out-of-door 
recreation. 

Excellent  meals.  Food  sup|dies  raised  on  our  own  Camp  Farm. 

TUITION  VERY  REASONABLE. 

Writs  for  imformation  to  Department  A,  Box  tlS,  LaOrange,  Indiana 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


essentials  are  given  in  brief,  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement,  which  provides 
topic  material  more  than  aB)rthing  else. 

Although  each  chapter  deals  with  some 
different  phase  of  conducting,  a  diagram 
and  the  methods  of  beating  the  different 
times  are  given  in  each. 

Did  you  know  that  in  ancient  times 
the  Grecian  chorus  conductor  used  to 
beat  time  with  an  iron  shoe  provided 
for  the  purpose?  Since  then  the  baton 
has  come  into  being  which  gives  the 
authors  of  this  book  the  opportunity  to 
tell  the  supervisor  and  conductor  who 
manipulate  the  baton  what  mannerisms 
they  should  overcome,  what  qualifica- 
ti(His  or  {^requisites  they  should  have 
to  become  a  good  conductor-musician, 
and  the  qualities  which  would  be  an 
asset  to  any  music  teacher. 

The  last  few  chapters  give  in  illustra¬ 
tive  and  summary  form  the  different 
orchestral  instruments,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  symphonic  band  form  and  the 
language  of  music  signs. 

For  the  prospective  music  siqxrvbor 
and  conductor  this  is  an  interesting  and 
enli^tming  narrative  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  conducting.  N.  R. 


Books  cannot  always  i^ease,  however 
good. 

Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their 
food. 

— Crabbe. 


History  makes  men  wise;  poets, 
witty;  the  mathematics,  subtle;  natural 
I^osopby,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic 
and  rhetoric  able  to  contend. — Bacon. 


I  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed 
that  we  should  make  the  same  use  of  a 
book  that  the  bee  does  of  a  flower:  she 
steals  sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  in¬ 
jure  It. — Cotton. 


The 

HENTON  MOUTHPIECE 

for  SAXOPHONES  and  CLARINETS 

Pocttirdr  the  frcktctt  boon  to  ambitious  plartrt  evotaod  in  rears.  Eadorasd  and  recomr 
amnded  by  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  and  the  world’s  foremost  players. 

Perfected  fadne  and  tone  chaaeber  prodnccs  an  CTennesa  o(  scale,  beanty  of  tana,  and  a 
decree  of  sohune  heretofore  considered  impossibie. 

Write  today  for  bcsotifnl  deacriptiee  Art  Brochure  diaclosins  ralnable  secrets  and  informa- 
tion  on  monthpieca. 

HENTON- KNECHT 

24  South  IStiti  Street  Philadelf^iia,  Pa. 


1»  l-ii  I  WIM-W.IJ-M  I  H  1 1  I  T 
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Books 

and  Literature 

You 

Should  Have 


You  cum  get  eur  of  thete  iuterettmg 
and  iuformmtioe  Boolu  end  Literature 
without  eoet  or  obligetion.  Simply  write 
the  key  number  et  the  beginning  of 
eech  luting  which  you  wantf  on  e  post 
card,  togeSter  with  your  namte  end 
drett,  or  elte  dtedt  the  number  in  front 
of  the  boolu,  write  your  name  end  ed- 
dreu  on  the  margin  of  the  pem  end  mail 
to  The  School  Musician,  ilooiis  1900, 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave^  Chicago,  lUinoit. 


701 —  Fouk  Months  or  Four  Years 
—  A  thoroughly  practical  handbook 
covering  all  {biases  of  organizing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  leading  junior  bands.  Fifty 
pages  of  authoritative  information. 

702 —  OrncERS,  Rules  of  Orikr  and 
Constitution  for  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps — A  very  conveniently  arranged 
outline  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  oflkers  of  drum  corps. 

703 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — 
pamphlet  showing  the  new  Rhythm 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
rhythm,  which  is  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  i^yer. 

705 —  Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists — A  series  of  illustrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxophon¬ 
ists  with  hints  on  playing  by  masters 
of  both  instruments.  Methods  of  fin¬ 
gering  the  instruments,  positiem  of  the 
mouth  and  lips,  breath  control  and  care 
of  instruments  are  among  the  subjects 
taken  ig>. 

706—  The  Story  of  the  Flute  and 
How  TO  Play  It — A  brief  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  flute,  and  a  critical 
description  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  {flayer  how  it  can 
best  be  played,  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  avoided. 

707 —  ^THe  Flute — ^This  beautifully 
bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mytheflogy  and  folk  lore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter- 
£sting  manner,  and  then  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  {flccolos.  A  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole  flute 
and  the  covered  key  instrument  is  given. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflinp  ^  /n  iho  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  of  Caljfomia 

For  boy  and  girl  musicians  of  hi^  school  and  junior 
collie  age.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction. 

Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Union  Hig^  Sdiool,  Kerman,  Calif. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICeXH-OS,  used  W  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  reepjest. 


S»HAVNES  C0«»08  mass»avf»BOSTON*MA 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

....  for  yoor  Musical  Instranenk 

MICRO  “BUW-LIIIE” 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sue 
Melody  Saa 
Tenor  Sax 


|2.40  Dos. 
4.80  Dos. 
6.00  Dos. 
6.00  Dos. 


MICRO  "TRU-IRT” 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sax 
Melody  Sax 
Tenor  Sax 


$1.80  Dos. 
8.00  Dos. 
4.20  Dos. 
4.20  Dos. 


DEMAND  ••MICR(y*  REEDS  — be  assured  of<coaH>lete  satitfsctioii 

Cemtlttr  Uhutratrd  eetoleg  af  ’’MICRO" 
r  Mencet  Imtremmt  PradueU  tret  efee  rageett. 

ALL  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  SELL  “MICRO"  PRODUCTS 

J.  tCHWJUITZ  MUSIC  CO.,  lae.,  II W.  IM  R.  DuL  I,  NEW  YOW.  N.  T. 
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Marimba?  -  Xylophone? 


JLM.OW  come?  This 
i$n*t  the  horn  gou^ve  been 
endoreing  in  the  ode!** 
**Who  caret?  For  a  eon- 
•ideration,  Fll  endorte  ang 
make — eo  long  a»  /  don’t 
have  to  give  up 
plaging  mg 

T&RK.  * 


(CoBcIndcd  from  page  S) 


the  low  register  the  tone  coloring  is 
most  iqppealing  and  greatly  favoring 
that  of  the  organ.  Specially  vulcanized 
mallets  bring  out  a  sonorous  as  well  as 
a  staccato  tone  in  the  entire  register. 

Standard  compositions  of  the  Mas¬ 
ters,  both  of  the  old  and  new  schools, 
lend  themselves  to  faithful  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Choir’s  woriu  are  most  ideally 
suited  to  the  instrument.  Chopin,  in 
a  letter  to  Franz  Liszt,  explamed  that 
his  right  hand  played  the  solos  of  his 
compositions  and  his  left  hand  was  both 
conductor  and  accompaniment. 

It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hand  score  of  this  type  of  com¬ 
poser  is  easily  played  on  the  Marimba, 
while  the  bass  and  accompaniment  can 
either  be  i^yed  on  the  piano  or  by 
the  orchestra. 

Modem  composers  are  becoming 
alert  to  the  individual  tone  color  of 
this  newly  improved  instrumoit.  Percy 
Grainger,  noted  pianist,  ccHnposer  and 
arranger,  has  arranged  several  scores  in 
which  the  Marimba  and  the  Xylof^one 
have  been  called  upon  to  play  feature 
passages.  Charles  Martin  LoefBer,  one 
of  the  greatest  living  composers,  has 
been  scoring  generous  passages  for  the 
Marimba  in  his  recent  works.  In  his 
late  masterpiece,  “Evocation”  recently 
performed  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
both  the  Marimba  and  the  Vibra-Harp 
were  featured  prominently. 

Adaptability  of  this  instrument  to 
the  orchestra  ensemble,  however,  is  not 
new.  Several  of  the  leading  Universi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  have  been  using  the 
Marimba  in  the  orchestra  with  great 
success.  One  of  the  pioneers  to  have 
achieved  gratifying  effects  and  tone 
color  by  using  the  Marimba  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  been  the  symphony  ensem¬ 
ble  of  the  University  of  Ulinob.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  their  five  octave 
Marimba-Xylophone  has  occupied  a 
major  position  in  the  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  by  playing  the  scores  written  for 
“Harp”  and  difficult  boro  passages  as 
the  cornet  phrases  in  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s  “Scheherazade.” 

Aside  from  ensemble  woric  writh  the 
orchestra,  the  Marimba  has  made  its 
debut  on  the  concot  stages  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  with  phenomenal 
success.  The  critics  have  been  unani¬ 


mous  in  lauding  the  interpretations  of 
the  worics  by  the  old  Masters  and  the 
audioices  have  responded  in  similar  ac¬ 
cord. 

Why  then  are  there  so  few  artists 
performing  on  this  marvelous  instru¬ 
ment?  The  reasons  are  several,  but  the 
chief  one  being  the  scarcity  of  teach¬ 
ers,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  musical 
selections  that  are  readily  adaptable  by 
the  average  player.  Piano  music  is  the 
best  score  for  the  large  instrument. 
Even  certain  master  works  including 
several  concertos  and  polonaises  are 
readily  playable,  with  perfect  results. 
Numbers  like  the  “Polonaise  Brilliante” 
by  Weber-Liszt  Irad  themselves  as  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  Marimba-Xylophone  as 
to  the  pianoforte,  for  which  they  were 
written. 

There  may  necessarily  be  a  transcrip- 
ti(m,  but  the  result  will  be  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  the  proper  amount  of  work 
is  exercised  in  nutstering  the  selection. 
It  is  to  be  deiidored  that  so  few  play¬ 
ers  commit  themselves  to  the  task  of 
really  mastering  this  instrument.  The 
ambitious  violin  student,  who  aspires 
to  become  an  artist,  knows  full  well 
that  he  has  ten  years  and  more  of  hard, 
continuous  work  ahead  of  him  before 
be  can  join  the  ranks  of  the  great. 
Here  is  an  instrument  presenting  much 
difficulty  before  it  can  be  mastered. 
The  complicities  of  tuning,  of  ear  train¬ 
ing,  bowing  and  the  intricate  fingering 
together  with  the  study  of  true  inter¬ 
vals  and  harmonics  do  not  deter  or 
dampen  the  zeal  of  the  student.  Like¬ 
wise  the  piano.  Here  also  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  takes  years  and  years  of 
exceedingly  hard  study  and  much  prac¬ 
tice.  Himdreds  of  hours  of  tedious 
finger  exercises  are  required  before  the 
student  is  aNe  to  {day  proficiently. 
Likewise  the  orchestral  instruments, 
both  reed  and  the  brass,  require  years 
of  hard  practice  and  consistent  study 
before  they  can  be  mastered. 

Now  what  about  the  Marimba-Xylo¬ 
phone  student.  Here  is  an  inferiority 
comidex  that  is  lamentable.  The  stu¬ 
dent  buys  the  instrument  on  Monday 
and  e]q)ects  to  play  “William  Tell” 
Overture  by  the  following  Saturday.  Is 
he  content  to  resign  himself  to  a  few 
years’  earnest  work  and  study? — oh  no, 
indeed.  Is  he  willing  to  try  producing 


always 
refused  to 
pay  for  tes¬ 
timonials,'  or  to  accept  them 
in  return  for  instruments. 
Many  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians  use  Y  ORK  instrumen  ts 
*  •  .  and  ALL  have  gladly 
paid  the  full  price  for  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  value  received. 

If  ym  doin  the  bat.  ttep  to  tbe  noic'.t 
Yotk  (kalcT  and  cfaooae  jroui  inctiument  fn, 
write  direct  to  tM 
YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO, 
Dept.  132B  Gfand  Rapid*,  Michicio 


BXyloiilioiies 
Marfanbas 
Chiiiiea 
Vlbra-Harpa 

Wriltfor 
ieseriptm  folders. 

J.  C.  DEAGAN,  lac..  1771  IwtcM,  Chicigs 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG,  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

An  Endoired  ProTf  InnsI  School.  Na- 
tionalljr  Aocredltod.  Pull  B.  Mns.  Dcsm 
and  Dteloina  Coonea.  OoUasa  Enrhon- 
nwat.  Teachen  of  National  Reputatioo. 
Artiata'  Concert*  and  Annual  liuaic  Paa- 
ttral.  Moderate  Tuition  Peaa.  For  Cota- 
loftte, 

AddroM.-  Wna.  C.  Mayfarth.  Domn 


Write  today 
1  .  '  for 
your 
V.  copy 


i^elmer 


ft  good  tone  on  the  instrument? — ftbso-  A  go( 

lutely  not.  Instesd,  he  secures  ft  pftir  be  ii 

of  mallets  with  the  hardest  heads  he  Sebfts 

can  find  and  brutally  attacks  the  key-  velop 

board  much  like  a  carpenter  would  ^ 

drive  spikes  in  green  oak.  Will  he  runbs 

work  on  a  musical  selection  of  tone 
color  and  delicate  nuances? — absolutely 
not.  Instead  he’ll  try  to  emulate  the  ^ 
antics  of  some  Xylophonist  he  saw 
with  a  “circus  band”  or  vaudeville 
show,  by  fiendishly  playing  a  few  bars 
of  some  overture  disregarding  all  marks 
of  tempi  and  eipression.  His  one  am- 
bition  is  to  learn  quickly  a  few  tunes 
and  play  on  the  stage.  He  can  do  the  I 
former  with  a  little  practice,  but  he 
shouldn’t  esqpect  to  be  a  headliner  in  p|^yj 
a  day.  is  p 

I  have  found  that  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  people  interested  in  learn-  Us 
ing  to  play  the  large  Marimba-Xylo-  jog  ^ 
phone  have  a  twin  vision — one  for  the 
instrument  and  the  other  for  the  stage.  coiq| 

Here  again  is  a  situation  that  is  to  be  {q  p 

deplored.  Serious  criticism  of  the  Ma-  tran 
rimba-Xylophone  artists  appearing  on  ^ers. 
the  vaudeville  stage  has  proven  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them 
have  had  a  genuine  musical  education. 

Next  in  line  is  the  radio  artist.  Here 
the  situation  is  entirely  a  differoit  one. 

Here  the  player  is  forced  to  exercise 
care  in  playing,  both  in  tempo  and  deft¬ 
ness  of  touch.  The  radio  audience  is 
a  critical  one  and  does  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  the  gymnastic  antics  of  the 
stage  player.  Even  in  this  enormous 
field  of  radio  work  the  number  of  Ma¬ 
rimba  and  Xylophone  artists  are  few. 

Following  a  late  survey  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  stations  of  the  world  I  have  found 
that  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  Marimba  artists  who  could 
expect  an  “A”  on  their  report  card. 

Most  of  them  specialize  on  the  smaller 
instrument  with  the  hard  mallets,  play¬ 
ing  arpeggios  and  variations  (which 
they  call  “noodles”)  as  a  background 
to  an  orchestral  ensemble.  Scores  of 
players  have  lost  their  contract  renew¬ 
als  as  well  as  their  reputations  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  an  instrument  that  has 
long  been  antiquated  and  is  out  of  tune. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  some 
very  fine  artists  lately  that  were  play¬ 
ing  on  instruments  manufactured  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  years  ago. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  success  is  “just  around 
the  comer”  for  the  individual  who  will  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer- 
faithfuUy  learn  to  master  the  large  Ma-  ence  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
rimba-Xlyqphone  as  a  solo  instrument,  man. — Bacon. 


INDIANA 


R.O.T.C.  Band  Club  Orgtadzed 

Prominent  members  of  the  R.  O.  T. 
C.  at  Roosevelt  Hi^  School,  Chicago, 
recently  formed  a  band  club  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  three  bands,  the 
advanced,  intermediate,  and  beginners, 
so  as  to  create  a  closer  unity  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

Another  feature  that  the  organization 
intends  to  sponsor  will  be  the  soliciting 
of  desirable  band  material  from  neigh¬ 
boring  junior  schools.  Delegates  will  be 
sent  to  the  various  schools  to  speak  to 
the  music  groups  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  band  to  enter  Roose¬ 
velt  upon  completion  of  their  junior 
courses. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  high  a  degree 
of  efficiency  as  possible,  an  honor  com¬ 
mittee  awarding  band  medals  to  those 
highest  in  constructive  work  will  be 
formed.  Former  drum-major  Walter 
Kirch  will  sponsor  a  class  in  the  art  of 
twiddling  the  stick. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  club  were  chosen;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Willis  Kraemer,  president;  Ser¬ 
geant  Edward  Roos,  vice-president;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Dan  Pagenta,  and  Le- 
Roy  Smith,  sergeant-at-arms. 
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A  VOLGA 


ICnr  BAUD  MADE 


UtUOTBE  BEST  OW  VIOLINS  M 

^nic 


IF  YOU  ABB  TO  SUCCEED 

IT*8  AN  ACCOKDION  TODAY 

AMD  A 

VOLGA 

WILL  DO  WONDKKI  YOK  YOU. 
ALL  THE  LATEST  DKV1CB8  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  WILL  HELP 
TOD  REACH  TOUR  GOAL 
QUICKLY. 

r 

rh»  Vi 

tation.  Cataloc  N  yom  for  tha  aoUiic. 
VOLGA  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO.,  he. 
SO  AVK  “Ai*  NEW  YORK 


oln  lo  bnOt  to  ■rintofa  a  lapa- 

Cataloc  ia 


THE  LEWERENZ  CLARINET  StOUTHPIECE 
Big  briniant  tone.  Easy  biowiag  aecorate  Am- 
inga.  Inprores  yoor  p>ayAML<  Price  |7J0. 
Trial  alhnred.  Rcfadag  tLSa^leeda  tbat  play, 
baad  BudL  dartaet  t^.  Saa.  Aho  |4UXIk 
Tonora  $S-w  per  <loaen. 

WM.  LEWERENZ 
MMa  S.  Tcna  Ana.  St. 


NOin  AUilCIN  ACCOIOHNI  MFC.  CO. 


BLUI  WLAgO  AVI 


TMAa  la  faar  aM  Mr 
•r  aeardlaa.  Wrlu  Mr  OaMMa. 

A  t«»-faK  faanaut  oMb  laS  mm  i 


PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  RANDS. 
ORCMUTRAS,  CHOIRS  A  GLBKOJUBS 
Bay  a  Pla  IMy  fatliMatli  t( 
Yaw  CM 


Do  you  like  THE  SCHOOL 
MVSiaAN?  Then  don*t  fmU  to 
recommend  U  to  your  friends. 


«  Studenten- 

Stimmen  » 


Mathematidans,  Please  Read 

We  are  slow  and  easy  going  out  west 
here,  and  so  the  charming  little  lady 
who  has  challmged  Donald  Tingle’s 
claim  to  being  the  youngest  “so  far  as 
was  known,”  to  have  entered  a  state  solo 
contest  and  won,  may  share  this  throne 
of  glory,  but  first  kt  us  see  who  has 
their  mathematics  muddled.  The  young 
lady  says,  “I  was  12  in  1930,  and  won 
second  in  the  state  of  Illinois!  I  am  a 
junior  now,  and  am  14,  1931."  Out 
here  in  sunny  California,  Donald  was 

12  years  old  in  1930  and  in  1931  he  is 

13  years.  He  will  be  a  junior  in  high 
school  when  he  is  14 — but  out  west  here 
we  count  one  year  at  a  time. 

Get  out  “yt  olde  family  bibk,”  for 
birth  records.  1  ask  you,  dear  editor, 
does  California  relinquish  that  claim  to 
Illinois,  or  does  it  still  stand  unchal¬ 
lenged?  And  where  was  the  young  lady 
m  the  1931  Illinois  state  solo  contest? — 
D.  Coleman,  Modesto,  Calif. 


Better  Than  That 
And  how  yet  do  I  enjoy  your  friendly 
little  magazine,  the  best  in  six  continents 
for  the  young  musk  student. 

Best  wishes  fcH*  our  future  bigger  and 
better  issues. — M.  E.  PkSlips,  La  Grange, 
Illinois. 


Those' Sweet  Words 

Enclosed  pkase  find  60  cents  for  my 
subscr4>tion  to  the  School  Musician. 

Am  somewhat  past  the  high  school 
age,  having  just  celebrated  my  fifty-third 
birthday,  but  I  consider  the  School 
Musician  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuabk  publications  to  which  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  be  a  subscriber. 

Have  been  teaching  piano  for  over 
thirty  years.  I  realize  that  the  most 
painful  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 
teacher  who  has  served  so  long  is  that 
he  mi^t  get  behind  the  times  and  be¬ 
come  an  old  fogy  and  thin  court  certain 
failure. 

I  fully  intend  to  avoid  this  danger,  if 
possible.  I  find  that  I  can  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
youth  throui^  reading  such  magazines 
as  The  School  Musician  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  modem  student 
of  school  music. 


The  modem  student  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  When  I  attended  the 
grade  schools  the  teacher  would  allow 
us  to  march  in,  keeping  step  to  the  tap- 
of  her  desk  bell  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.  We  all  enjoyed  this  so  much. 
Our  singing  program  consisted  of  sing¬ 
ing  America  for  the  opening  exercises 
in  the  morning  and  Home  Sweet  Home 
for  the  closing  exercises  in  the  evening. 
Again,  I  say,  the  student  in  the  modem 
school  has  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Am  very  much  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  with  reference  to  Class  Piano  In¬ 
struction.  Have  eiqierimented  quite  a 
lot  along  these  lines  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  we  have  better  equipment  and 
more  interesting  teaching  material  to 
work  with  the  system  of  class  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  practical  and  popularly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Am  Uying  to  contribute  my 
part  to  this  end  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
brou^t  many  of  the  problems  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Very  truly  yours, 
John  C.  Ddbridge,  Danville,  Illinois. 


Bits  About  *Em  - 

I  must  congratulate  Ed  Ghebette  on 
his  fine  stories  and  true  artkles  which 
iq)pear  in  our  columns  quite  frequently. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  an  especially  good 
story  on  the  subject  of  soloists  and  their 
judges.  It  certainly  was  a  story  in  its 
own  right. 

The  latest  news  on  contest  develop¬ 
ment  is  also  just  what  we  want  and 
every<me  should  be  well  posted  this  year 
with  our  School  Musician  doing  away 
with  the  annual  year  hook  on  bands. 

Say,  this  Machine  Gun  Michael  has 
quite  a  line,  but  I  guess  he’s  harmless 
in  his  play  in  qiite  of  it  all.  But,  Mr. 
Machine  Gun  Michael,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber,  in  your  discussions,  that  there  are 
other  good  bands  in  lUinob  besides  those 
of  Chicago.  By  the  way,  do  you  play 
an  instrument  or  sling  a  drum  stick  in 
any  band?  I  just  wondered. 

As  an  added  feature  to  the  Studenten- 
Stimmen  columns,  let  us  hear  frmn  some 
more  Eastern  bands  and  our  friendly 
boys  from  Modesto. — Harold  Brown, 
East  Anrora,  Illinois. 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


Now  Think! 


SWISS 
EED  GAUGE 


This  Month 

Elmer  J.  Frantz 

McComb,  Mississippi 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 


TON  aM  many  other  out- 
standing  teadieri  and  artists. 

Why  not  ST(»>  GUESSING  and  let  this 
irauge  solre  your  reed  troubles.  Your  em¬ 
bouchure  will  improve  1M%  with  the  lip 
ease  and  uniform  reeds  whidi  it  affords. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or 
RICO  PRODUCTS  INC.  Importer, 

Drawer  No.  S08,  Sta.  C  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


((  TO  BOY  or  girl  can  afford  to 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
^  learn  to  play  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  most 
satisfying  and  most  elevating  pleasures 
a  young  person  can  possess. 

“Nothing  can  bring  more  hours  of 
enjoyment,  pleasure,  and  good  times. 
There  is  a  thrill  of  romance,  emotion, 
animation  for  the  boy  who  plays  in  the 
school  band.  Where  is  there  a  boy  who 
has  stood  on  the  side  lines  and  watched 
his  chums  march  by  on  parade  in  their 
silver  and  gold  braid,  with  shining  in¬ 
struments,  and  has  not  wished  with  an 
aching  heart  that  he,  too,  were  march¬ 
ing  in  line  with  them?  To  play  in  the 
school  band  is  an  honor  that  any  boy 
or  girl  can  well  be  proud  of  and  will 
bring  memories  that  will  be  cherished 
throughout  life.  Prepare  now  for  the 
school  band.” 

So  writes  the  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Music  and  director  of  the 
McComb  City  (Mississippi)  School 
Band,  Elmer  J.  Frantz. 

Since  Mr.  Frantz  organized  the  Mc¬ 
Comb  City  School  Band  in  1928  with 
only  a  few  boys  as  starting  material, 
band  enthusiasm  in  the  school  has  grown 
so  that  there  is  now  a  membership  of 
over  one  hundred  boys  (including  the 
preparatory  band),  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  band  has 
won  several  contests  in  both  district  and 
state  divisions  and  has  been  featured  at 
some  of  the  largest  fairs,  conventions 


its  most  spectacular  appearances  was  in 
1929  when  they  led  the  Druids  parade  in 
the  Mardi  Gras  Carnival  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  This  is  considered  the  world’s 
hardest  parade  job  and  Elmer  Frantz’s 
boys  put  iY  over  like  veterans. 

In  order  that  the  first  band  may  have 
good  material  frcrni  which  to  draw,  Mr. 
Frantz  has  organized  a  second  or  feeder 
band  and  a  Juvenile  group.  In  the 
Juvenile  group  the  students  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  ten  are  given  more  pri¬ 
vate  attention  than  they  would  have  in 
the  larger  band.  And  then  there  are  the 
girls!  They  have  an  organization  which 
is  growing  more  popular  every  day. 

Director  Frants  is  very  particular  and 
exact  in  his  (He-contest  training.  The 
boys  must  endure  strenuous  practice  and 
he  emi^iatically  pc^ts  out  that  his  band 
members  must  qualify  not  only  by  at¬ 
tending  all  rehearsals,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  but  also  by  their  attitude 
toward  the  band,  teachers  and  mstruc- 
tors,  fellow  bandsmen,  care  of  instru¬ 
ments,  general  school  work  and  home 
practice. 

The  success  of  the  numerous  McComb 
City  bands  have  more  than  demonstrated 
their  instructor’s  capabilities  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  school  band  teaching. 

It  is  a  big  undertaking,  this  school 
band  and  orchestra  work,  when  it  is 
done  in  the  right  way,  and  according 
to  Elmer  Joseph  Frantz  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  a  thing  and  that  is  to  do 


Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
reeds.  Order  from  your 
local  dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

233  W.  42nd  Si.,  Nmt  York  Qty 


AUWEilTHa  LOOSE  LEAF  MHO  mtSKFOUQ 

Simple,  pncticml,  dor- 
able,  light  weight, 
weather  proof,  botda  two 
doaen  looae  iheeta  pa- 
rade  lize.  Mounted  on 
music  lyre  without  oov- 
ering  a  note.  150,000 
sold.  Real  economy. 
Largely  adopted  by  Ugh 
school,  coU^  and  mu- 
nicipal  banda.  Write  for 
Free  information. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 
23  South  River  St.  Aurora,  IR,  U.  8.  A. 


ClarmetK  Slepatreb 
anb  Btfmiieitieb 

ANY  MAKE  -  ANT  BREAK 

Hartp  ^eblet  ^  Co. 

Afdbra  aF  darinta 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


AGENTS  WANTED 
Write  the  Schottl  Musician 
far  Particulars 


and  celebrations  of  the  South.  One  of  it  well. 
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MUSICAL  STATIONERY 

liadvBlM  ymm  ■'tfctfi  bj  Mlac  Mr  IMn- 
IMlc  IfulMl  auck  CM*.  B*  Madm—OHflBal— 
Pl»»Mt  Add!  PrMtIa*  Md  PwMMUtT  to  aw 
ortototra  ud  If  !■  kfMift  with  Madn  Tiatt. 
Priatod  eoulato  la  all  cate  raaihlBittn.  Toa  will 
ka  tmasfd  wMo  JM  fta  ikaplat.  Wa  art  Iht  ONLY 
Hoott  (aatnrliir  thU  ttf^ta,  Baaalc*  FREL 

TEACHEXS-STUDENTS-SCHOOLS 
Wa  tan  Popular  Orobaftrattoat.  Back  Mtoaban  at 
M  far  U.  r.  O.  B.  Cbleafa.  Maar  af  tha  latar 
Hlto  ladadad.  Na  twa  alika.  Na  UaU.  Mim 

•taadard  ata.  toatadU.  Shaft  Mafia  IS  tar  $1. 
ADVEKTiaED  BOOKS  AT  S%  OFT 

lladara  Daaea  Sarlaa— Wtbar . tl.M 

ISf  Hat  Moraltr  Braaka . II.SS  I 

Madfla  XMMlUalMaat-^lfhaB . {I  M 

Sax  TacbnlMa  BlatoUSad — ^Blabaff . tl.tS 

Madara  Hot  llathad— Aacaatlaa . n.tS 

StaaplBf  Rtowaa  to  BaxCaat . tl.tt 

Dadaet  »%  tnm  abaat  prtoaa  aad  ■Htlaa  la- 
itraaMBt.  Btaatoa  aeraptad. 

JACK  SILVEMCAN  MUSIC  CO. 

IIM  N.  Laarlar  Ata..  Rfaat  SIS  Cblaaaa 


Bisketr?  MaterakSS^ 

vuwwnsttj  wMvaww  ladlaa  Aab 

BpUwU,  Ba*.  Haw  Kaac  Qraaa.  Baftortlaf.  Traaa- 
fart,  Baaka  aad  Caarytblas  aaad  tar  Baakat  Haktaa. 
Baud  ISa  far  caUlaa  aad  diractlaaa.  Wlllawwdi 

tbapa.  Isa..  BaakakY  Hast.  USI  Haffafhaaatta  Aaa., 
CaaArMH.  Haaa. 


HONI  (Paris)  SPEOALE 

’•Tka  $$t%  mm»da” 

The  list  of  artiats  oaiaf  Hoad 
Raeda  is  like  a  WboTwbo  rf 
Aanerich’s  finest  reed  instra- 
mentslists. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  (car. 
rency,  check  or  maney  order) 
for  liberal  trial  assortment. 
ICeation  instrument  and 
strencth  of  reed  desired. 

Free  caUloc  of  World’s 
Finest  Reed  Instmments  and 
accessories. 

HONEYCOMBE  it  SON 

Imnsadari  MsRssn,  Wis. 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE? 

Would  you  like  to  hear  your  number 
played  et  a  solo,  or  e  quartette,  or 
by  orchestra  or  band,  or  sung?  Then 
let  me  arrange  it  for  you  from  your 
lead  sheet.  I  have  over  one  hundred 
numbers  published  by  the  leading 
publishers.  State  the  number  of 
ineasures  in  your  composition  and  111 
quote  you  a  reasonable  price. 

Ed  OmimH*,  D«Kalb,  IKnoU 


TEACHERS  AND  MUSICIANS 


SIGHT  READING*  OF  MUSIC 

Gao.  A.  Hllpatt.  Bai  IIST.  Charlaataa.  W.  Ts.. 
bat  aaad  tha  Caurto  la  Taaehlat  far  t  yaara. 


BOX  1S4,  CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 


Scad  Your  Orders  for  Bead  Music  to 

George  Fa  Briegel 


1474  Broadwny  NEW  TfMtK 

Loot  BaSdf a  5wd  m  tUfmd 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 

OP  ALL  LEADING  PUBLISHERS 
Saat  Posmaid  Aaywhats 
Jpasisf  Leas  Asfes  fw  QtaanffMas 
Lmrgmt  Stmak  antf  Res*  J^fae 
Ask  far  Ists  catsfasa  sad  rircalsrs. 

OKCHESm  MUSK  SUm.T  COMPANY 

MM  Bsaadtoae,  Nsv  Yssfa,  K  Y. 


For  25c 


As  you  sit  here  in  the  school 
library  reading  this  magazine  .  .  . 
or  as  you  enjoy  reading  this  issue 
which  you  have  borrowed  from 
a  friend — 

Don’t  you  realize  how  much 
more  enjoyment  you  would  get 
out  of  receiving  yo«r  own  magazine 
at  home,  reading  at  your  leisure, 
and  having  each  copy  to  keep  for 
future  reference? 

Mail  only  25c 


Stamps  or  Coin 

Well,  just  to  get  you  started,  we’ll  give  you  a 
break.  Send  now  25c,  stamps  or  coin  for  the 
next  5  issues  of  The  School  Musician.  But 
do  it  now.  For  this  special  introductory' 
offer  may  be  withdrawn  and  you  will  be  too 
late.  Act  today.  Only  25c. 


special  Introductory  Coupon- 


Th*  Sclieol  Musicinw, 

2M  No.  Mickicaa,  Cliicrngo,  ID. 

Dear  Friends: 

Please  send 'me  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  (Official  Organ  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Assn.)  for  the  next  five  school 
months.  I  enclose  25c  in  stamps  □,  coin  □,  in  full  payment.  Start  my 
trial  subscription  with  the  current  issue. 


Town .  State. 


Student  □  or  Supervisor  □?  Do  you  want  to  be  an  agent? 
What  instrument  do  you  play? . 
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That  Inner — 

Planetary  Clinic 

(Cooduded  from  page  21) 


bers,  adding  that  be  hoped  such  students 
would  be  barred  from  competition.  With 
this  idea  I  must  heartily  disagree.  I 
worked  my  way  throu^  college  in  this 
manner.  Others  I  know  have  done  the 
same.  A  jazz  band,  made  up  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  band,  made  enough  money 
last  year  to  send  our  band  to  the  state 
contest.  I  have  two  dance  orchestras 
made  up  from  members  of  the  band.  I 
am  glad  they  can  turn  their  time  into 
money.  Sad  thing  that  we  need  money, 
but  we  do.  I  hope  that  our  music  will 
never  be  likened  to  the  ball  bruising  ath¬ 
letics.  To  me  there  is  no  possible  com¬ 
parison.  Our  individuals  pay  a  lot  of 
money  for  instruments  and  for  lessons. 
They  should  by  all  means  be  given  every 
possible  aid  in  getting  some  of  it  back. 
If  bands  were  barred  for  professional 
playing  my  band  and  many  others  would 
be  out.  For  we  {day  concerts  at  the¬ 
atres,  fairs,  pageants  and  the  like,  at 
which  we  are  glad  to  take  all  we  can 
get — or  more  than  we  are  worth. 

All  who  were  present  agreed  that  this 
National  Band  Clinic  (which  I  term  the 
Inner  Planetary  Clinic)  was  the  finest 
thing  ever  organized.  It  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  year  after  year.  We  believe  it  will 
be  limited  to  three  days  next  year,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  valuable  men  who  must  be 
at  home  on  Saturday  to  sign  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  rating  system 
come  to  the  fore.  This  is  getting  our 
bands  on  a  plane  higher  than  that  of 
a  mere  win.  Formerly  a  band  got  but 
one  good  out  of  a  contest  and  that  was 
a  win.  Now  bands  can  forget  that  self¬ 
ish  idea  and  go  to  contests  with  far 
greater  benefit.  These  benefits  are: 
Pleasant  associations;  Knowledge  by 
contact;  Friendly  relations;  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  conditions;  Association  of  ideas; 
Good  fellowship;  Comparisons  of  worth; 
and  we  will  be  rid  of  that  dog  eat  dog 
q^t  which  was  beginning  to  be  mani¬ 
fested. 

I  dislike  the  term  “judge”  in  regard 
to  those  who  compare  our  bands.  For 
they  do  not  judge,  they  merely  “com¬ 
pare”  them  with  each  other.  Siqppose 
we  coin  the  word  “Comparitors”  and  use 
it  in  place  of  the  word  “Judge.”  Cattle 
and  com  and  criminals  are  “judged.” 
Surely  we  are  not  in  that  class.  One 
band  compares  favmably  or  unfavorably 


with  another.  Criticism,  “con,”  or  “de”- 
structive  is  offered.  Real  “judging”  is 
a  mechanical  process  based  igx>n  me¬ 
chanical  rules  and  measures.  And  there 
are  none  such  in  art.  The  term  “judge” 
is  too  harsh  and  ill  befits  our  work. 
Folks  all  the  way  down  the  line  would 
get  a  more  happy  idea  of  our  aims  if 
we  discard  this  “judge”  and  used  a 
friendly  “Comparitor.”  And  maybe  there 
is  such  a  word  as  “Comparitor.”  Any¬ 
way  it  sounds  good. 

Lee  Lockhart  directed  a  new  number, 
“The  Norwegian  Rhapsody,”  which  was 
yet  in  manuscript.  Lee  did  a  fine  job 
of  directing,  and  the  number  is  first 
class. 

I  have  one  distinction  which  to  my 
knowledge  is  not  shared  by  any  other 
living  composer.  And  this  is:  I  have 
never  yet  written  and  dedicated  a  num¬ 
ber  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Harding  and  his  fine 
band.  However,  I  expect  to  remedy  that 
next  year.  In  fact  I  think  I  shall  take 
my  great  comedy,  “The  Town  Clef  Band 
Rehearsal,”  and  dedicate  it  to  the  entire 
clinic. 

Arkansas  is  now  noted  for  something 
besides  its  razor  backed  hawgs,  its 
Ozarks,  and  its  stills,  for  it  now  has 
Mr.  L.  Bruce  Jones  of  Little  Rock  as 
vice-president  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A. 

Magnanimous  Enna,  owing  to  but  one 
man  being  elected  from  each  state, 
stepped  down  and  allowed  Mr.  H.  C. 
Wegner  of  Waupun  to  go  on  the  board. 
We’ll. all  feel  the  loss.  However,  Mr. 
Enna  can  be  consoled  with  the  fact  that 
I  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Illinois 
to  allow  Mr.  McAllister  the  place.  We 
will  hope,  Mr.  Enna,  that  our  two  sub¬ 
stitutes  will  keep  up  our  high  moral  and 
social  standards. 

The  Chicago  band  leaders  have  not 
been  paid  for  several  months.  Now 
they  are  to  receive  a  ten  per  cent  cut 
of  that;  and  Committeeman  0.  W.  An¬ 
derson  is  wondering  just  how  much  is 
ten  per  cent  less  than  nothing. 

Iowa  had  several  fortissimo  B.  M.’s 
over  at  the  Clinic:  Melichar,  Leach,  Ly¬ 
man,  Prescott  and  Prescott,  Edgar,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Revelli 
of  Indiana  wants,  in  the  next  creation, 
days  made  without  mornings. 

I  have  mentioned  but  few  of  the  two 
hundred  interesting  musicians  at  the 
Clinic.  Come  next  year  and  meet  them. 


Hei  meticdlli/  Sealed 


WOUI^rVlOLIN  ST^GS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  vety  valaaUe  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  windings  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderfid 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 


SqwUr-Tnud  HtrmrtieaUy  B0mUd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 

INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLB  CRBBK,  MICH. 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fiae  book  lor  any  band,  not  too  difficnh. 
FtiU  band.  Price  25c  per  book.  Diaooont  to 
■cboola.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNBW,  PuMuAot- 
5444  Highland  Kasxaas  City,  Mo. 


Whether  you  play  Violin,  Viola,  Cello 
or  ’Baas,  team  how  Kaplaa  Strings 
will  h^  you  toward  a  greater  eajoy- 
ntoit  or  your  instrument.  They  will 
give  you  a  wonderful  new  tone  gaal- 
fty  and  an  easy  responaiyeneas  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  absoluteiy  true  tfths  and 
the  desirable  even  balance  on  all 
strtnga.  They  will  mean  real  economy 
too,  for  their  nausnal  durability,  amde 
poarible  by  an  unlimited  dioloe  of 
fresh  raw  material  assures  you  of 
long  uninterrupted  service  no  matter 
how  trying  the  weather  eondMona. 
You'D  Snd  a  suitable  grade  Hated  in 
our  free  boddet  "Flddkstringa.'*  Let 
ns  tdl  you  especially  about  our  New 
Aluminum  D  Strings.  Just  dip  the 
coupon  and  stkk  it  to  a  pest  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  SnUNG  Ca 

Sonth  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  send  nm  without  obligation 
your  booklet  FIDDLBSTHING& 
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SWANK! 


WHEN  the  band 
itepa  out  in  M-L 
n  n  i  f  o  r  m  a  ifa  worth 
wstdiinf  I  There*!  color 
— atyle — nUUtnry  It! 

Oiooae  from  doaena  of 
atandard  atjlea — or  bare 
mir  deaifnera  create  a 
diatinctire  atyie  eape- 
clally  for  you.  There 
are  many  ahadea  and 
wearea  of  fabric  to 
match  your  acbool  colora. 

Abore  aii,  M-L  unifonn- 
rraftamen  tailor  a  uni¬ 
form  to  atand  yeara  of 
wear — at  r  e  r  y  ioweat 
pricea.  Write  for  our 
atyle  charta,  aampiea  and 
pricea. 

MAIBR  LAVATY  Cri. 
<l4l-ti4S  Lincoln  Are. 
CmCAOO 


I  7illnr-VC>'t^w<y  ■ 


“THE  FINEST  LOOKING 

Band  in 

THE  STATE” 


Tkal*i  etml  ae  INw  ti  haar 
■(  awry  haa!  v  areaaiaa- 
Maa  thafi  laalaea*  arilb 
Klala’t  aalltraM. 


Tea  TWb  Aaalawiary  npa- 
aWa  aaat  aa  raaaaat 


aae  aaaaM  ariaaa. 


aaWarai  eaaifaa  la 
araearad  apaa  ra* 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.y  INC. 

Tailors  af  Ustinctiv*.  ttrvietabU 
rmnfrotfrd  mniftrms  for  7$  yemrt. 

71S-n7.7i»  Ardi  St..  PMbddMIa.  Pa. 


JDC  Designs  IN  COLORS 

i'll  nii'i  SEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


A  aaoat  nauanal  atyla  hook. 
By  an  maana,  aaa  thia  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  We’D  aand 
copy  free,  tocelher  with 
aroaidarful  Una  ot  aamplaa 

•  Greilea.  IM  Shnalea 

Lit  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  AUo 

Good  OTpviOT 

wocfaMMU^  cotTwi  ftyte 
and  parfact  St.  at 
incly  low  prlcw  — 
D^ouBn  U  Jtomw. 

Wa  lha  FORM  fa  IMacwa 


Aafa 


DeMoulin  Bros. & Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 


OBOE  ad  BASSOON  REEDS 

Mada.  aaalad  and  tnad  b*  DALL  HELDS, 
fnrmatly  af  tba  Mfanaapolia  and  Cfacfaaati 
Symphony. 

FtoUo  raadh  aaace — FlaUa  ran  da  mbomjro. 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 
SB  K.  Jnafaeon  Bhad..  ChloaBo,  lU. 


How  Music  Tickles  the  Air 

(Concinded  frooi  pace  IS) 

the  word  “inqiedaiice.”  Maybe  you 
know  what  it  means.  The  sim|dest  defi¬ 
nition  of  it  is  resistance  to  change  ol 
frequency.  Any  material  vibrating  at  a 
certain  frequency  offers  a  certain  amount 
of  resistance  to  having  that  frequency 
changed.  Now  when  we  have  a  system 
or  collection  of  vibratfng  (larts  that  are 
to  transfer  this  vibration  to  the  air  and 
thus  start  a  sound-wave,  when  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  frequency  change  in  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  in  the  air  we  secure 
the  greatest  possible  transfer  of  energy 
from  the  instrument  to  the  sound-wave. 
In  other  words,  we  get  the  maximum 
tone  from  the  instrument  with  the  least 
effort.  A  confined  body  of  air  that  is 
vibrating  always  with  the  instrument 
automatically  matches  its  part  of  the 
instrument  vibration  to  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  A  resonance  chamber  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  stringed  instrument,  then, 
matrhes  the  acoustic  impedance  of  the 
instrument  to  that  of  the  air  that  is  to 
cany  the  sound-wave.  The  sound-board 
of  the  instrument  by  itself  cannot  do 
this  with  the  desirable  efficiency. 

In  instruments  of  the  bowed  family 
it  is  in^iossible  to  have  a  confined  air 
body  for  each  note  the  instrument  can 
play  and  in  tune  with  each  note.  The 
practical  considerations  in  connection 
with  the  instrument,  its  convenience  to 
hold,  the  ease  with  which  the  strings  are 
to  be  fingered,  accessibility  of  the  strings 
to  the  bow,  the  necessity  of  a  sound¬ 
board  to  make  the  string  vibration  effec¬ 
tive,  make  more  than  one  air  body  in 
connection  with  the  instrument  impos¬ 
sible.  This  air  body  can  have  but  one 
pitch  that  is  normal  to  it,  yet  we  want 
it  to  vibrate  at  any  frequency  possible 
to  the  strings  of  the  instrument.  So 
the  box  containing  this  air  body  has  for 
its  top  the  soimd-board  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  it  is  comf^eted  by  a  rim  and  a 
back  firmly  fastened  to  the  sound-board. 
When  the  strings  vibrate  they  force  the 
whole  box  to  vibrate  at  the  frequency 
they  determine,  and  the  air  being  con¬ 
fined  in  the  box  has  to  vibrate  with  it 
whether  the  frequency  is  natural  to  the 
air  body  size  and  shape  or  not.  The  air 
is  forced  to  vibrate  in  sections  and  these 
are  automatically  made  of  the  ri^t  size 
and  shape  so  that  the  frequency  they 
are  called  on  to  anqilify  is  natural  to 
the  air  body.  If  you  want  an  idea  of 
bow  well  it  does  this,  cover  the  f-boles 
of  a  violin  with  cotton  and  see  what 
happens  to  the  tone. 


‘fdASImul 

L  A.  I  FO  R  M  V 


TWe's  6  great 
liifFerence — 

Writ*  for  Ootii  Sam- 
pi**  **4  Fr**  Catalog 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
Comfort 

Send  lor  Catalog  362  S. 
Sample,  and  price. 

M*it  Priaa  Rnamtag  Bands 
wane  Untfomu  mad*  bp 

Tk 

PettiboBe  Bros.  Mff .  Gl 

Cindiuiatl,  O. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Wfikjm  Cdninya  WR  mi 

Georga  Evans  k  Co.,  Inc. 

Since  1160 

132  North  Srti  Strnat 
Philadalpbfa,  Pa. 


UNIFOREfC 

wf  bands  pnoM  co^jy 


WRITE  TODAY /br 
FREE  CATALOG 


Oct  ear  Mg  new  entnlog  oC 
band  nnifonna;  aino  beantl- 
fnllp  iUnatrated  new  cap*  etr- 
enlar  with  aanplcs  *nd  low 
net  prices. 

Let  ns  make  yon  original 
drawings  in  your  school  col¬ 
ors.  No  obligation. 

Fine  Quality  and  workman¬ 
ship — renaonable  prices. 

{UNION  MADE)  Writo  Today/ 

CRADDOCK  COMRANY 

Ammrieo'l  Moot  Proarsaabc  Uoiform  Was.* 
154  Craddock  Bmp.,  Kansas  Cty.  Mo. 


UNIFORMS 

UPB  AND  CAPS 

Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest  State  Sdiool 
Colors. 

Oqie  and  overseas 
cap  as  low  as  $S.S0 
NET. 

R.  W.  STOCl 

ns  BO.  mi'tT.  PHlLAOELnilA.  PA. 


Wltk  IN  lllintratiMn.  (kit  katk  It  (kt  Mtt 
ttaaMt  aatktrlto  ta  klrtttlM  wtr  MMItktk.  It 
twali  catt  yt«  13.75  >1  (kt  kttk  tltrt  k«t  «t  art 

•tiat  (a  eiVE  it  ta  yaa. 


Exclusive  Features 


8«Ten  cbapUri  at  prarUetl,  non-tcehntcal  In- 
ttriKtlon.  It  tnyona  with  the  ordinary  knowledae 
of  miulc  will  foiiow  the  inttruetiona  clTto  In  the 
Mutic  Conductat’t  Manual  he  will  derelop  Into  a 
mutlc  conductor  of  no  little  abilitr.  Folloarina 
if  a  fhort  outline  at  each  chapter. 

The  Technique  of  the  Baton 

Thii  chapter  explalnt  the  definite  iTttem  by 
which  the  direetor  canreya  the  Intarpratatlon  ot 
the  number  to  the  orctalzatlon  ha  la  conductlni. 
It  explaint  and  llluatratet  how  to  direct  all  fonnf 
of  time;  It  illutUatet  how  each  beat  la  made  and 
explalni  why;  alto  bow  to  dlttlngulab  one  from 
the  other.  It  alfo  llluatratet  the  "and"  beat  and 
explalnt  how  to  make  them  In  each  type  of  tlate. 

General  DiscuMion 

Tlilt  chapter  dlteuttet  the  technique  of  the 
baton  and  at  the  tame  time  explalnt  the  ute  of 
the  left  hand. 

Examples  of  Baton  Technique 

Hilt  chapter  lUuatrataa  and  explalnt  how  ta  ute 
the  baton  In  maklnc  bolda,  itop  beata,  crand 
pauaet,  radical  retarda  and  aecelerandot,  and  how 
to  proceed  regardleat  of  how  they  may  oeeur.  It 
explalna  bow  to  uae  the  "and"  beata  at  will  and 
how  to  handle  complicated  altuatlona  to  that  the 
orfanlzatlon  belna  conducted  will  underttand  what 
la  wanted.  Practical  examplet  are  alren  for  the 
purpote  of  llluttrating  and  demonitratlng  the 
pointt. 

Instrumentation 

Under  thit  heading  you  wlU  find  a  chart  allow¬ 
ing  the  proper  Initrumentatlon  for  bandt  from  15 
to  55.  A  diagram  ahowlng  the  proper  aaatlng 
arrangement  for  concert  banda.  tymphonie  banda. 
tymphany  or  concert  ordieatraa  and  theatre  pit 
orrhettraa.  It  alto  explalnt  how  to  place  Inttru- 
mentatlon  for  marching  bandt. 

Interpretation 

7^  cluipt«r  on  Interpretation  explains  bow  to 
arrlre  at  or  produce  ibe  composer’s  Interpretation. 

The  Art  of  Program  BuildinS 

Here  you  will  gain  concrete  ideat  on  bow  and 
what  mutlc  to  telect  for  rarloua  occatloni.  how  to 
arrange  programt,  how  to  place  toloa  or  feature 
numbert,  and  glret  practical  examplet. 

The  Psycholo^  of  Handling 
Musicians 

Thit  explains  bow  to  create  and  bold  Interest  In 
an  organUation ;  how  to  plan  and  conduct  re* 
beenals :  bow  to  eUmlnate  Jealousy  and  crt^e 
cooperation. 


You  Cannot  Win— 

in  any  kind  of  contest ;  you  cannot  even 
fully  enjoy  listening  to  band  or  orchestra 
music,  unless  you  know  **the  language 
of  the  baton*’  as  told  in  this  wonderful 
book  on 

CONDUCTING 

Amazingly  simple.  Thorough  and  complete. 
Will  make  you  a  finished  conductor. 

No  matter  what  your  chosen  instrument,  no  matter 
how  far  or  how  briefly  you  may  continue  the  study  of  music, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conducting  is  indispensable  to 
good  playing,  or  good  listening.  The  conductor  is  the  life 
power  of  band  or  orchestra.  You  cannot  follow  his  baton 
unless  you  know  exactly  what  it  means. 

THE  MUSIC  CONDUCTOR’S 
MANUAL 

By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

is  the  Wonder  Book  of  the  Language  of  Music 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of  conducting.  Told  and  illus¬ 
trated  so  that  any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  complete  that  there 
is  nothing  more  for  you  to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any  school  musician.  No  Band  or 
Orchestra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Band  Master,  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  should  be  without  this  manual.  No  other  book  ever  published 
will  give  you  so  much  information — help — enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 
Without 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy  of  the 
Waters  Conductor’s  Manual  without  spending 
a  penny  for  it.  Go  out  among  your  friends 
and  get  10  subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent  you 
free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a  limited  offer. 
You  know  you  want  a  copy  of  this  book.  Start, 
right  now’.  Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer 
is  withdrawn.  Use  the  Coupon — NOW. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

Official  Organ  of  the  Nat‘1  School  Band  and  Orch.  Ass'n. 


M,  be  een,  without  any  great  effort,  do-  1^ 
Tolop  a  baton  Toeabulary  that  can  be  «x- 
plalned  to  and  underato^  by  hla  playara. 
Among  the  rarloua  book,  that  go  Into  the 
aubject  In  great  detail,  la  a  recent  rolume 
entitled  "Hie  Muale  Cbnduetor'a  Manual." 
Hiere  ahould  be  no  queatlon  about  the 
definlteneea  of  baton  language  uaed  by  any 
conductor  with  a  book  arallabla  at  thla 
moderate  lum. — Jacoh'a  Band  A  Orcbeatra 
Monthly. 

Hie  aubjecta  preaentad  In  "Hie  Muale 
Conduetor'a  Manual"  are  clear,  concrete 
and  conclae.  Technical  terma  hare  been 
omitted,  which  makea  It  not  only  adapt¬ 
able  aa  a  conduetor’a  manual  but  adapt¬ 
able  aa  a  text  book  for  teaching  otheri. — 
Mualcal  Obaerrer. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

ISO  N.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicato.  lU. 

GanUemen:  Plaaao  find  encloaed  alz  doUart  ($6.05)  which 
payt  In  full  for  ten  (10)  yearly  aubecrlptlona  to  Hie  8CHO(M< 
MUSICIAN  and  entitlea  me  to  a  copy  of  the  Fred  Watera 
"Muale  Dlrector’a  Manual"  abaolutaly  tree,  to  be  tent  poat- 
pald  at  once.  (Note:  Liat  naraea  and  addreeaee  of  ten  eub- 
acrlben  on  aeparate  abeet  of  paper.  Print  or  write  plainly.) 
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Name  .  I 

I 

Addreaa  . : .  a 

Town  .  State .  | 

Hilt  offer  may  be  wlthdraam  at  any  time  irlthout  notice.  a 


Excerpts  from 
Reviews 


Hie  beflnnere  never  having  directed  or 
having  been  coadied  In  the  art  of  direct¬ 
ing,  may  study  this  book  without  the  aid 
of  any  additional  help  and  may  become  a 
finish^  dlrecu^.  Hiere  are  one  hundred 
sixty  illustrations  showing  exaetly  the  eor- 
reet  movements  of  the  baton.  It  Is  most 
ideally  suited  as  a  professional  text-book 
and  as  such  Is  being  adopted  by  many  of 
the  leading  schools. — ^Hw  School  Musician. 

We  have  come  across  one  of  the  handiest 
and  bMt  little  books  on  the  subject  (A 
conducting  that  we  have  seen  In  some 
time.  Hie  Music  Conductor’s  Manual  will 
present  a  100  percent  value  to  the  musi¬ 
cian  or  man  in  the  band  or  orcbottra 
who  takee  pride  In  his  work  and  whose 
ambition  Is  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary 
time-beater. — ^Hie  Metronome. 

Hiere  are  various  books  available  to  the 
person  who  seeks  to  Improve  his  status  as 
m  Mmductnr.  If  h«  hfts  not  AlrMdv  don* 


COIVN  Cornets 

heiped  these  boys  win 

National  ni_|| 
Championships 


Both  first  and  second  place  winners  in  the 
solo  cornet  division  of  the  1931  National 
High  School  Band  Contest,  hail  fi’om  Joliet,  Ill. 
/nd  they  have  another  point  in  common.  For 
each  of  these  viaorious  contestants  played  a  Conn 
*'ViCTor”  Cornet. 

Only  two  points  separated  them  in  the  judges’ 
markings  and  the  performance  of  each  was  so 
smooth  and  flawless  that  it  reflected  great  credit  on 
themselves,  their  instruaors  and  their  instruments. 

You  just  can’t  get-^away  from  the  faa  that  Conn 
Instruments  are  a  tremendous  help  to  a^irimg 
champions.  In  the  1931  National  High  School  Band 
Contest — just  as  in  contests  in  previous  years — 
players  o^  Cohn  Band  Instruments  were  awarded 
topmost  honors.  All  four  of  the  winning  Class  A 
Bands  and  the  first  place  Class  B  Winner  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  Conn  Instruments.  In  the 
solo  and  ensemble' events  Conns  made  an  equally 
impressive  showing. 

Why  not  give  yourself  and  your  band  the  advantage 
of  Conn  equipment?^  Easier  playing,  exact  scale  and  an 
incredibly,  ncher  fone-enable  you  to  go  farther  and  fiister 
toward  the  df  achiev^pient.  If  ]^u  want  to  be  a  cham¬ 

pion,  play  the  instrument  of  champions — a  Conn. 


Ymygy,  Ht,  winmmr  mf 

Jini  XtvriMt  —im  1931 

Nmii^mmt  High  Sehmoi  Cmmtmn,  Worn 
m  Cmmm  Cmtmmt. 


The  new  Slender  ’’Victor"  Comet  is  of  just  the  right  bore  snd  in  every 
way  ideal  for  contest  playing.  It’s  a  modpraized  model  of  the  famous 
standard  "Viaor,"  for  years  recognized  as  the  world’s  best  cornet.  The 
same  easy  blowing— the  same  accurate  scale— the  same  patented  opera- 

flus  tuning  wheel— the  same  glorious  tone  but  with  just  a  shade 
tighter  coloring  due  to  its  slightly  smaller  bore.  One  inch  longer 
than  the  standard  ’’Viaor”  with  slender,  snappy  stream  line  desim, 
it  has  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  artists  everywhere.  See  it  and  play 
it  now  at  your  dealer’s  and  make  your  own  decision. 

On  ^liest  we  will  gladly  send  free  booklet  and  complete  infor- 
formation  on  this  or  any  other  Conn  instrument  together  with  details 
of  Home  Trial,  Easy  Payment  offer. 
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C.  G.  CONN,  -CW.,  242  ( 

Ctnlltmtn  :  Send  free  book  and  details  i 
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!!onn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

of  Home  Trial,  Easy  Payment  offer  oa 
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